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TWO FRANCS 





German Retreat 
Near Proportion 
Of Entire Rout 


Right Flank Exposed 
By Russian Capture 
Of Zaporozhe 





Soviet troops today threaten to 
catapault the Wehrmacht right out 
of Russia. From the Sea of Azov to 
the forested land surrounding Len- 
ingrad, the Red Army was crashing 
forward over desperate opposition. 
The Russians’ capture of Zaporozhe 
Thursday night seemed only the 
start of a German rout which may 
well eliminate the Nazis from Rus- 
sian soil before the year ends. 


The Soviets were also beating 
—and none too gently—at the gates 
of Kiev, the great capital of the 
rich Ukraine. The Red Army had 
already knocked down the door and 
entered the cities of Méelitopol, 
near the Sea of Azov, and Gomel, 
the capital of White Russia. Soviet 
infantrymen, veterans of many a 
Similar battle, were advancing 
house-to-house and street-to-street 
and were steadily blasting the 
Germans from .their  widely- 
Separated, but vital, bases. 

A late report today said the 
outer defenses of Kiev had fallen. 


The loss of Zaporozhe means that 
the entire lower Dnieper line has 
been breached, exposing the Wehr- 
macht’s southern flank. Melitopol, 
60 miles south, is now expected to 
fall to the Red Army, after which 
the German-held Crimea should 
be ready for plucking. 

Zaporozhe was taken when a 
surprise thrust by Soviet forces 
under General Rodion Malinovsky 
caught the Germans off guard. 
The tactical rtance of the vic- 
tory was ted by Marshal 
Joseph Stalin’s’ Order of the Day 


(Continued on Page 2) 





Haircut In Chicago 
Raised To 85 Cents 


CHICAGO—The weekday price 
for haircuts has been increased to 
85 cents here by the Master Bar- 
bers Association. The Saturday 
price was upped to one dollar. The 
price for shaves jumped to 50 
cents. 

Officials of the Office of Price 
Administration said they were ap- 
parently powerless to prevent the 
price increases. 








An American convoy passes down one of Naples’ principal streets, which, prophetically enough, is 
called the Via Roma. Naples’ people, safe after weeks of brutal treatment at the hands of the Ger- 


mans, their former allies, throng the sidewalks. 





—Photo by Ollie Atkins 





Allies Blast At Rabaul 
In Biggest Pacific Raid 


ALLIED SOUTH PACIFIC 
HEADQUARTERS—Striking their 
greatest single air blow of the Pa- 
cific campaign, the Allies this 
week blasted the main Japanese 
base at Rabaul in New Britain. 
Every available plane the Allies 
could muster was called in for the 
attack, and when the huge air ar- 
mada roared over the airdromes 
and harbor at Rabaul, the Japs 
were completely stunned. 

Early reports.on the raid, which 
occurred at midday Tuesday, placed 
the damage at 177 Japanese planes 
destroyed and 124 ships destroyed 
or damaged, but the effect of the 








raid was believed to be even 


greater. Rabaul, as the key to the 
whole system of island defense east 
of Australia, has been devastated 
and complete mastery of the air 
on this front has passed to the 
Allies. 

The shocking surprise of the 
raid was described by a war corre- 
spondent for the New York Times, 
who rode in a bomber during the 
attack of the Rabaul harbor. 

"Far below us ships are bursting 
into flame or leaving white wakes 
as they circle frantically,” he 
wrote. "A pall of black smoke dims 
a wide area ...A big salvo of 
1,000-pound bombs has lifted a 
: (Continued on Page & 





General's Six-Line Letters 
Pretty Good, Says Mrs. Ike’ 


WASHINGTON — Mrs. General 
"Ike” Eisenhower is worrying out 
the war just as millions of other 
women are doing here in America 
and every day the waiting gets 
just a little tougher to take. But 
you'd never get her to admit it in 
so many words, although it’s been 
15 months now since she’s seen 
the general. That was at Fort 
Meyer, Va., back in June of last 
year. 

"This war is bigger than me or 
any other one person,” says the 
general's wife, very much in earn- 
est. Then she adds apologetically 
that ‘her convictions aren’t too 
much help in staving off occasional 
moods of loneliness. 

Mrs. Eisenhower broke a long- 
standing rule in granting an in- 
terview for The Stars and Stripes. 
She has steadfastly refused to see 
any members of the nation’s press 
despite their constant pleas that 
the women of America are intense- 
ly interested in her reactions to 
the war because of her prominence 
as the general’s wife. Sensibly, she 
tells them that General Eisen- 
hower will speak for himself and 
as for her reactions: 

"I feel no different from any 








By T-Sgt. JOHN WILLIG 


(Stars and Stripes Staff Writer) 





GENERAL EISENHOWER 
Got Dominoes for his Birthday 
this week. 


other woman whose husband has 
gone to war.” 

Mrs. Eisenhower, who admitted 
candidly she was 46 years old, has 
snapping blue eyes and brown 
hair. Her rather slight build and 





the bangs she wears give her the 


appearance of being much younger, 
an impression added to the quick, 
energetic way she talks. There’s an 
honesty about her manner, abso- 
lutely lacking in sham or pretense, 
that makes you feel you’ve known 
her all your life the minute she 
says hello. 

The general is pretty good about 
writing, she says, "if you can call 
the five or six lines he sends let- 
ters.” She calls them notes. And 
the general is typical of almost 
any of his men when it comes to 
getting letters. "Men like quantity, 
not quality,” is the way Mrs. Eis- 
enhower has it figured, so she 
usually writes twice a week, put- 
ting in practically all the news but 
yesterday’s Treasury balance. 

Mrs. Eisenhower gives-the gen- 
eral a clean bill of goods on the 
domestic side. He doesn’t drop 
any ashes on the rugs, he always 
hangs up his uniforms and puts 
things away neatly and, more im- 
portant, doesn’t have to be told. 
Reminiscing about the general re- 
minded her of the little things she 
used to do she misses now. Like 
seeing that there were plenty of 
razor blades in the bathroom and 

(Continued on Page 8) 





Peace Table Seats 
For Fighting Men 
Urged By Senator 


(From The Stars and Stripes 
U.S. Bureau) 








WASHINGTON—A demand that 
enlisted men and officers who are 
doing the front-line fighting have | 
seats at the peace conference was 
made on the floor of the Senate 
this week by Sen. Alexander Wiley, 
Wisconsin Republican. Sen. Wiley's 
proposal was made as a Senate 
Foreign Relations sub-committee 
introduced a resolution calling for 
postwar foreign collaboration. 

Emphasizing that his demand 
was not for the technical military 
and naval staffs who normally 
participate in peace conferences, 
Sen. Wiley said: ‘I mean the buck 
privates, corporals, sergeants and 
officers who do the bleeding, sweat- 
ing and dying. The men who are 
fighting this war and who are pay- 
ing a real price should have some- 
thing to say about making and 
maintaining the peace. 

"These much-traveled and ex- 
perienced men in our armed forces 
will be a great help with their 


(Continued on Page 8) 


Italy Now Fights 
On Side Of Allies 


The Italian government of Mar- 
shal Pietro Badoglio this week de- 
clared war on Nazi Germany and 
gave Italy its fourth completely 
different status in this four-year- 
old war. 

Shortly after Nazi Germany, 
senior partner in the Rome-Berlin 
Axis, went to war in 1939, the Ital- 
ians assumed the somewhat am- 
biguous status of a "non-belliger- 
ent” ally. On June 11, as France 
fell, Italy actively became a bel- 
ligerent on Germany's side. Last 
month Marshal Badoglio, who had 
succeeded Benito Mussolini as pre- 
mier in July, formally surrendered 
to the Allies, and Italy presumably 
became a defeated enemy. This 
week, after Italy declared war, she 
received the new status of co-bel- 





Sea Raid Helps 
Allies To Widen 
Volturno Bridge 


5th Army Blasts Way 
Through Foe’s Line 
North Of River 


ALLIED FORCE HEADQUAR- 
TERS, Oct. 15—Troops of the 5th 
Army, carrying forward the gen- 
eral offensive opened early this 
week, were blasting their way to- 
day through strong German en- 
trenchmenis north of the Volturno 
River and widening their newly 
won bridgeheads all along the line. 
As the enemy fell back to the 
high ground above the river, it was 
revealed that an Allied force has 
made a successful amphibious 
landing four miles north of the 
Volturno on the east coast. 

The sea raid was made by Brit- 
ish troops landed from Royal Navy 
boats early on Wednesday, about 
the time the general offensive 
started. The raiders, strongly sup- 
ported by the gunfire of British 
and Dutch naval forces, met very 
heavy enemy opposition but re- 
sisted all attempts to dislodge 
them. This was the second sea 
landing of the campaign. The first, 
also carried out by the British, 
resulted in the capture of Termoli 
on the east coast on Oct. 4. 

The 5th Army is now firmly es- 





tablished across the river, but 
heavy fighting lies ahead. The 
Germans are retreating to high 
ground north of the Volturno 


where they will look down on Al- 
lied forces moving over flat ground 
intersected by small streams and 
muddied by the continuing show- 
ers. The poor weather, which held 
off long enough to allow the start 
of the offensive, has returned. Yes- 
terday it rained, and the enemy 
took advantage of the downpour 
to launch a series of counter- 
attacks, using tanks as mobile ar- 
tillery in a vain effort to stem the 
advance. 

Biggest Allied gains were made 
in the area from Capua east to 
Caiazzo, where the river is only 
about four feet deep. American 

(Continued on Page 2) 


NAAF Beats Path 
For 5th Advance 


ALLIED FORCE HEADQUAR- 
TERS, Oct. 15 — The outbreak of 
the Volturno River oi:ensive shift- 
ed this week’s aerial emphasis from 
continued bombing of the Greek 
area to support of the 5th Army's 
advances. Flying Forts were rushed 
to the Italian battle front to batter 
ney points ia the enemy transport 
system and prevent shipment of 
supplies and_ reinforcements. 
Medium bombers and _ fighter 
bombers smoothed the Allied path 
by smashing at enemy positions in 
the path of the ground offensive. 

But there was no real let-up in 
the Allied campaign to shatter Axis 
air power in the southern Balkans. 
Italy-based B-25s added Axis air- 
fields in Albania to their list of 
targets and Flying Forts started a 
long-distance shuttle-bombing ser- 
vice by invading Greece for the 
first time from home fields in Af- 
rica. Other NAAF planes kept up 
a steady hammering of _ the 
neighboring islands of Corfu, Crete 
and the Dodecanese. 

Yesterday's key target in Italy 

(Continued on Page 2) 


Two US. Warships 
Sunk, Navy Reports 


WASHINGTON — Two United 
States destroyers, the Buck and 
the Bristol, have been sunk in the 
Mediterranean, the Navy Depart- 
ment announced last week. The 
Buck, after destroying a submarine 
and rescuing 45 of her crew, was 
sunk off Salerno on Oct. 9 as a 
result of "an underwater explo- 
sion.” The Bristol was sunk on 
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Oct. 13 in the same manner, 
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Flashes From The — 
Italian Front Lines 


THERE’S NO CHOW IN NAPLES, but there are plenty of 
daughters, according to Pvt. Jehn Murphy, New York Cily, and 
thal’s one reason why many Yanks call it the best town they've 
visited anywhere in the Mediierranean area. "There's no better city 
than Naples,” chimed in Pfe. Reed Gillespie, McCall, Idaho. "We've 
been treated swell and welcomed with open arms. Maybe the six 
bottles of Lowenbrau Muenchen beer that he and his buddy Cpl. 
Aimery Tracy, Antwerp, Ohio, had bought also had something to do 
with it. Delicious,” said Tracy. "Best German brand. Pifty cents a 
quart bottle up the street.” 

oa eo te 


THEY USED CHEWING GUM to perform an emergency opera- 
tion on "Old Ironsides” during a recent mission over Italy. The B-26 
Marauder, piloted by Lt. D. L. Gibson, ef Les Gatos, . Was hit 
by flak. The hydraulic line in the radie compartment was damaged 
and *the hydraulic fluid was kak‘ng out. With the picture of a use- 
less landing gear and a risky belly landing them in the face, 
the crew began to chew gum like mad, poo their efforts and 
plugged up the hole. Then they applied a band-aid over the gum 
and wrapped up the whole works with a gauze bandage. The opera- 
tion worked so successfully that there was enough pressure to lower 
the landing gear and make a perfect uae. 

ca 
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AMERICAN INGENUITY and German spark plugs have paid off 
again. A number of jeeps at an advanced Marauder air field were in 
danger of being grounded, and supply depots for miles around had 
been searched for jeep spark plugs, but none were to be found. Just 
as the situation was about to be labeled “hopeless,” a wide-awake 
mechanic solved the supply shortage. He discovered that the plugs 
from ME-109 engines worked perfectly in the jeeps and since there 
was an ample supply of these dotting the landscape and salvage 
dumps, the mechanic eater the — a * problem easily. 


PILOTS AT AN ADVANCED Marauder air field called time out 
several nights ago to see a movie in a North African wheat field. Sud- 
denly the screen went black and the audience scattered as the sky 
became filled with screaming red end orange tracers. Frem their 
ditches and gullies, pilots and gunners searched the sky for the Nazi 
intruders who had broken up their show. But the noise soon died 
down and the sheepish-faced flyers headed back for their tents. The 
projection machine had blown ia due i an over-jolt of electricity. 

. 








WHEN THEY RAN OUT OF MINES the Germans used air bombs 
to blow up planes and installations at Capodichino airport outsid 
Naples. Very little on the field is usable and the pattern of Nazi de- 
struction is clearly evident throughout the pock-marked field. The 
Germans, before leaving, connected electric wiring to their bombs, 
placed them in planes, hangars and buildings, and set them off. They 
destroyed small planes by tossing grenades into the cockpits. Dozens 
of unexploded bombs were found with the "sereamers” attached as 
demolition crews made their rounds of the field. 


s + *-~ 
CUT OFF FROM THEIR OWN FORCES and bost in the moun- 

tains south of Naples, three Yank medics, Sgt. Gordon Hahn, Brad- 
ford, Pa., Pfc. Denzel Brittain, Wellsboro, Pa. and Pfc. Philip Wilson, 
Alma, Texas. wandered into the German-held town of Avellino end were 
captured, alcng with Capt. Carlos, Alden, Buffalo, N. Y. "They took 
us to their camps,” related Sgt. Hahn, "and made us dig graves for 
both the Germen and American dead. Then we moved to a hospital 
where we worked as orderlies and planned our escape. When the 
time came, it was quite simple. One by one we slipped out behind the 
hospital and disappeared over the hill. For several days we hid out in 
the mountains and by night we moved toward our own lines which 
some friendly Italians told us were about 10 miles away. We spent 
one night with an Italian family in a cave. There were babies and 
goats all arcund, and we cidn't get much sleep. The next morning we 
got back. We met our soldiers as we came down the valley. From a 
distance they thought we were Jerries and greeted us wiih their guns 
cocked. Sure was a close call.” 

coal * o 


WHEN THE ALLIED naval guns opened fire, an American patrol 
deep in enemy territory hit the ditch and was joined immediately 
by members of a German outpost. "It was quite a shock to meet 
them face to face,” said one of the patrol members. "We had to 
think fast, so we decided we'd take them prisoners. We did and 
none too soon. They had the same idea, but we beat them to it.” 

* e a 


WASHING MACHINES MAY COME AND GO, but the story of 
this cne will live on forever. Cpl. Albert Widner, Westby, Wis., me- 
chanica)ly-minded wizard of a troop earrier squadron, threw tovether 
the following parts and.manufae'ured a washing machine which has 
earned him the undying gratitude ef his squadren mates. The ma- 
chine is made from a GI oil drum, riding on the welded framework 
of a pipe taken from a German lorrie. It is the tumbler type and is 
«riven by a series of chains taken from an Italian motorcycle. Vari- 
ous other parts were salvaged from an ME-109 and a Jerry power 
oo. boa ccniraption will wash one barracks bag full of clothes in 

minutes. 











GERMAN RETREAT 
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‘Sea Raid Helps 5th Drive 





for Moscow to honor the Red Army 
by 24 salvoes from 224 guns. 

The Gcrmans now face the ex- 
tremely difficult problem of evacu- 
ating 20-38 divisions from the Cri- 
mea across a narrow neck of land. 
Driving toward the Perekop isth- 
mus to cut off that escape is the 
victorious army at Zaporezhe;. plus 
the Soviet forces pushing west- 
ward along the Sea of Azov. 

The Nazis also were beset with 
other difficulties from the under- 
side of the Crimea. A Soviet night 
amphibious attack at  Yaita, 
famous Russian resort on the south 
coast, reminded the Germans that 
the Red Navy stil] dominates the 
Black Sea. At the same time, the 
thousands of Nazi soldiers who tied 
across the Kerch straits from the 
Kuban to the Ciimea were being 
pounded by Soviet heavy artillery 
The shellfire was softening up the 
territory which might form a future 
bridgehead, if the Red Army at- 
tempted to land a large force at 
the Crimean back door. 

SITUATION WORSE 


posi daily grew 
more desperate. Gradually being 
surrounded, the Germans were be- 
ginning to evacuate Kiev, and 
the sacking and looting common 
to Germen evacuations was in full 
swing. Observers reported that the 
Nazis were putting the city to the 
torch. 

In White Russia, the German 
“fatherland line” was under direct 
assault by Soviets on both flanks. 
Gomel, in the south, was the scene 
of raging battles silhouetted’ by 
large fires that were gutting the 
city. But the Soviet spearheads 
were in danger of being cut off 
from their supporting troops by 
rain which had bogged down the 
armored forees. At Vitebsk, too, 
rains were helping the Wehrmacht 
defend the northern flank of the 


line. 
LINE LOST 

Even as the rains once again 
came to the aid of the Germans 
in the north, there was no question 
that the Germans had lost the de- 
fense line which they had intended 
to hold through this, the tmrd 
winter of their war on the eastern 
front. During the summer’s long 
retreat across the plains and 
forests of White Russia. across the 
steppes of the Ukraine, Berlin cone 
stantly reminded the world that 
the Wehrmacht was "evacuating 
according to plan.” But that "dis- 
engaging movement” ended, the 
German propagandists proclaimed, 
when the Germans retreated to 
the Dnieper. 

Now the Nazi High Command 
must look beyond the Dnieper 
River for a new line where they 
can stand and rest and lick their 
wounds. 


Forest Fires Close 
N.Y. Hunting Season 


ALBANY, N. Y.—An epidemic of 
forest fires in central and south- 
ern New York this week caused 
Gov. Thomas E. Dewey to issue a 
proclamation clesing the forests 
and suspending the hunting sea- 
son. More than 59 fires were re- 
ported in the week. 





soldiers waded across and blazed a 


path fromm two to five miles wide’ 


to the high ground northeast of 
Capua where they served as a pro- 
tective screen for the surreunding 

eheads. Under severe ariillery 
fire the 5th Army is moving a 
steady stream of ammunition, sup- 
plies, tanks and _ reimforeements 
across the rising waters. 

West of Capua to the sea the 
river is as many as 300 yards wide 
and 10-15 feet deep. Shock troops 
had to swim across the river in 
these areas, followed by forces 
which were ferried over or crossed 
on bridges hastily thrown up by 
combat engineers. 

CROSS VOLTURKS 

The three-day offensive, one of 
the most violent of the Italian 
campaign, has now brought the 


‘| Allies across the Volturno River 


and in control of the Capua area. 
Capua is astride the only impor- 
tant northern road in the Velturne 
region—the road to Rome. 

Before the attack could begin 


Steel Firms Face 
War Fraud Suits 


PITTSBURGH—Charging deliv- 
ery of substandard steel plates, the 
Federal government has filed suit 
in Federal court here against the 
Carnegie-Illinois Sieel Corporation, 
the U.S. Seel- Export Company 
and nine individuals. 

The suit follows a grand jury in- 
quiry which resulted in the indict- 
ment of Carnegie Steel and Law- 
rence S. Dahl, general superin- 
tendent at the corporation's Irwin 
works on charges of conspiring to 
conceal and destroy facts concern- 
ing tests of plates shipped to the 
Navy, Maritime Commission and 
Treasury for lend lease. 
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Tuesday aight, Lt. Gen. Mark W. 
Clark had to déal w’th the Ger- 
mans’ attempt to ma_z a thrust of 
their own. German forees began 
the fireworks by crossing the river 
end seizing positions east and west 
of Capua. Ignoring the. diversion, 
the. Allied offensive went off on 
sehedule. and the Germans were 
tossed back across the river. 

Meanwhile, the 8th Army also 
made progress, especially in the 
central sector. 


Thirteen towns were captured 
during the week. The 5th Army 
bagged two—Ponte, south of the 
Voliurno, taken last weekend, and 
Guardia, which threatens the en- 
emy’s left flank on the Volturno. 
In the central sector Allied troops 
occupied Pontelandolfo and San 
Croce, north of Ponte. Over the 
weekend the 8th Army moved into 
Guglionesi, below Termoli; Larino, 
Colletorto; Gambalesa, and San 
Marco. These advances were fol- 
lowed by the capture of Bonefro, 
above Colletorto; Riccia, farther 
south above San Groce; Gikione, 
six miles from Campobasso, and 
Casacalenda, northwest of Bonefro. 


With the crossing of the Vei- 
turno, observers were inclined to 
the belief that the Germans may 
have to continue their withdrawal 
which was halted at the banks of 
the rive: during the past week. 
Allied advances are not expected 
to be easy. The terrain is admir- 
ably suited for the defensive 
strategy so well known to the 
Germans, and armored fighting is 
almost ruled out by the many 
mountains and streams, making it 
a tough infantry struggle. In the 
8th Army sector, the enemy may 
fall back more rapidly, especially 
along the coast. But in any case, 
the road to Rome is still a long 
one. 





NAAF Blasts Path 





pounded by the B-17s was the rail- 
way marshalling yard at Terni, 46 
miles northwest of Rome, one of 
the most impoitant poinis in the 
communications line which might 
carry German reinforcements to 
the battle area. The city’s engine 
and repair sheds make it a vital 
industrial center. As the Forts 
came out of their bomb run, leav- 
ing the northwest corner of the 
yard in flames, 35 ME-109s and 
FW-190s roared up to challenge 
them. They fled atter losing two 
fighters to Fortress gunners. 


Enemy supply lines between the 
front and Rome were blasted, with 
especially strong attacks on the 
railway bridgés and yards at Civ- 
itavecchia and the road and rail 
junction of Cassano. Closer to the 
battle lines, Invaders, A-36s, RAF 
Baltimores and B-26 Marauders 
concentrated on the Capua area. 
The Invaders were credited with 
breaking up at least one Axis 
counterattack before it started. 

The campaign agaist the Balk- 
ans went into its second straight 
week as the further development of 
airfields in southern Italy directly 
enabled the NAAF to step up its 
offensive. USAAF Mitchells. ten 
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days after the first Balkan raid 
from their Italy bases, flew across 
the Adriatic to hit at Albania for 
the first time. The target was the 
enemy airfield at Tirana, capital 
of Albania, which is about 140 miles 
due east of the southeast coast of 
Italy. The B-25s, escorted by 
Lightnings, made a shambles of 
the airfie!d, destroying more than 
half of the planes there. No op- 
position was met during the attack. 

The Tirana raid fotiowed a series 
of bombings of enemy airfields at 
Greece and its surrounding islands. 
The targets in Greece included 
Tatoi and Eleusis airfields near 
Athens, Araxos and Argos in the 
Peloponnesus, Sedes airfield near 
Salonika and Larissa in eastern 
Greece. Africa-based B-17s bombed 
Greece for the first time, flying the 
round trip of more than 1,500 miles 
two days in a row to lay their 


eggs. 
CORFU HIT 


NAAP bombers continued the 
softening-up process of Corfu, 
Crete and the islands of Rhodes 
and Cos in the vital Dodecanese 
chain. In Corfu off the west coast 
of Greece, Mitchells and Lightnings 
hit the Garitza field, while the 
P-38s also attacked shipping in the 
harbor. B-24s smashed twice at the 
Heraklion field in Crete. Bomb- 
carrying Lightnings paid their first 
visit to the Antimachia landing 
strip Cos, while B-24s returned to 
nearby Rhodes to blast Calato and 
Maritza airfields. Enemy air ac- 
tivity was almost at a standstill 
during these raids. 

For the third successive day Al- 
lied planes caused great damage to 
rail lines on the 8th Army front 
between Termoli and Pescara on 
the east coast. Warhawks and 
Kittybombers destroyed many loco- 
motives, trains and cars loaded 
with trucks. 

The score for the week stood at 
32 German planes shot down to an 
Allied loss of five ships, a clear 
indication of the growing inferior- 
ity of the Luftwaffe whenever it 
took to the air. 


AFL Elects Green 
Head For 20th Time 


BOSTON — AFL President Wil- 
liam Green reaffirmed labor’s sup- 
port of the nation’s war effort 
"until our troops march into Berlin 
and Tokyo,” in closing the organ- 
ization’s annual convention here . 
this week. — 

At the same time, Mr. Green, 
who was unanimously reelected for 
his 20th term, pledged the Feder- 
ation’s support to the Railroad 
Brotherhoods in “whatever they 
decide to do” to obtain wage in- 
creases. The railroaders were re- 
cently denied an eight-cent hourly 
raise by the Office of Economic 














Stabilization. 
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South Reich Raid 
Costs 60 Forts; 
104 Foe Downed 


LONDON — British-based Flying 
Fortresses Thursday savagely at- 
tacked the ball and roller bearing 
works at Schweinfurt in southern 
Germany in one of the biggest 
American operations of the war. 
A record total of 60 bombers and 
two escorting Thunderbolts were 
lost in the mission. 

The raid resumed the daylight 
air offensive against Europe which 
was pronounced this week as 
definitely an attempt ”to pave the 
way for Allied invasion of the 
Continent” by Lt. Gen. Ira A. 
Eaker, commanding general of the 
U.S. 8th Air Force. 

HEAVY LOSS 

Although the loss was the 
heaviest yet suffered by American 
bombers, Fortress gunners and 
their escorting fighter pilots made 
the Nazis pay a high price. At least 
104 German fighter planes were 
shot out of the sky during the 
aerial battle, bringing the Amer- 
ican total to about 500 for.the first 
two weeks of this month. 

Returning pilots described the 
staunch defense thrown up over 
the city by the Germans. One crew 
member reported that the Nazis 





LT. GEN, IRA A. EAKER 


hurled every kind of fighter into 
the air to beat off the vast armada. 
The number of American planes 
making the mission was not dis- 
closed but the heavy loss indicated 
that the number might have ap- 
proached the 855 planes which 
pounded Bremen last week. 

The attack was the second day- 
light assault on Schweinfurt, 60 
miles east of Frankfurt. American 
heavy bombers on Aug. 17 aiso met 
determined opposition over the city 
and at Regensburg, and lost 59 
Fortresses, the largest loss until 
Thursday's raid. 

WEATHER-TIED 

American bombers had _ been 
grounded by the weather since 
Sunday after they had completed 
a three-day pounding of Nazi war 
plants in Bremen, East Prussia. 
Poland and Munster. 

The ferocity of the Schweinfurt 
defense was interpreted by observ- 

“ers as evidence that the mounting 
Allied air offensive over Western 
Europe is forcing the Germans to 
concentrate on protecting the bat- 
tered home front and withdraw 
more and more of the Luftwaffe 
strength from other fronts. It was 
thought that, as the offensive in- 
creases in fury—as General Eaker 
premised it would—the enemy will 
be compelled to drain every spare 
pilot and plane from both the 
Russian and Italian battles. 


One-Plane Air Force 
Sets Combat Record 


AN AMERICAN BOMBER BASE 
IN GREAT BRITAIN—The Fly- 
ing Fortress "Ohio Air Force” 
proved itself almost a one-plane 
air force and was credited this 
week with the world’s record for 
planes shot down in a single ac- 
tion—12 German fighters destroyed 
in Sunday’s raid over Munster. 

Every man aboard except the 
pilot and co-pilot got at least one 
Nazi plane. 


Arabic Federation 
Conference Goes On 


ALEKANDRIA, Egypt—Negotia- 
tions on proposals for an Arabic 
federation are now in process here 
between Sheik Youssef Yassine, 








private secretary and acting for- pressing 


eiqa minister for King Ibn Sa’ud 
of Saudi Arabia, and Premier Mus- 
tapha Nahas Pasha of Egypt. A 
statement on the discussions was 
expected soon. 
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The "blue Azores” which Columbus passed on his voyage into the unknown became a base this week 
from which men and materiel sent by the New Worla to the Old might more safely cross the submarine- 


haunted Atlantic. Under an agreement between Great Britain and neutral Portugal, 


which owns the 


islands, the nine Azores may now be used by the British and Americans as a wartime stepping stone. 

Observers were quick to point out that the agreement represented a diplomatic as well as military 
gain. The willingness of the "authoritarian republican” government of Dr. Antonio Salazar to grant 
the Allies special privileges in one of the Atlantic’s most strategic island groups was evidence that the 
Portuguese little feared German reprisals. Portugal, in short, seemed to be betting nine islands on Allied 
victory. And the Germans promptly acknowledged that the Portuguese were good gamblers by saying, that 
Germany would continue to regard Portugal as a friendly neutral. 

It was not the first time that Portugal had let the Azores serve as a war base. In the last war Por- 
tugal also granted the United States naval facilities at Ponta Delgada to aid in the 1917-18 fight against 


the U-boats. 


In this war the Azores, long a way stop for Pan-American Airways between America and Europe, may 
be even more important as a plane than as a naval base. From the Azores, lying a third of the way across 
the Atlantic, Allied planes as well as ships can watch the progress of convoys through waters hitherto 
hard to protect and challenge the menace of Nazi undersea warfare in one of the most critical zones of 


the "Big Ditch.” 


Yesterday, London announced that RAF patrol bombers are aiready arriving at Azores air fields. 
In Washington, Secretary of War Henry L. Stimson revealed that big plans are under way to improve the 


Azores’ air fields and harbors. 





Spanish Press Admits 
Rise Of Franco's Foes 





LONDON—With startling candor 
the heavily censored Spanish press 
and radio have begun to admit 
that opposition to the dictatorship 
of Francisco Franco is rising. With 
equal candor the press gives the 
reason—the continued success of 
the Allies. 

The Franco press and radio do 
not, of course, smile on the grow- 
ing opposition, but the fact that it 
is mentioned at all is considered 
significant. The Valladolid radio, 
according to the New York Times 
bureau here, has acknowledged the 
breadth of the opposition by say- 
ing: 
"The plain truth is that many 
currents of varied political types, 





Second Front Top 
Of Parley Agenda 


MOSCOW—The question of an 
Anglo-American second front in 
western Europe will take prece- 
dence over all other matters at the 
forthcoming Moscow conference of 
the foreign ministers of the United 
States, Great Britain and the So- 
viet Union, according to Moscow’s 
two foremost newspapers. 

Almost identical editorials ap- 
pearing late this week in "Pravda,” 
the Communist Party newspaper. 
and "Izvestia,” the government or- 
gan, also declared that the con- 
ferees would not discuss the prob- 
lem of postwar Soviet frontiers. 

"Further Allied military action 
is needed to speed Germany’s de- 





feat,” declared the "Izvestia” edi- 
torial. 
. “Pravda,” in its plain-spoken 


editorial, said: ‘"Everybody should 
know that the Soviet borders can- 
not hope to be a subject of dis- 
cussion any more than, for in- 
stance, the borders of the United 
States.” 

"The provocative campaign” in 
which elements in Allied nations 
"hostile to the union of all Allied 
forces” were spreading rumors of 
the possibility of a separate Russo- 
German Peace was also attacked 
by "Pravda.” 

The Tri-partite conference is 
scheduled to convene shortly. 


After-War Control 
Of Economics Seen 








LONDON—A "considerable mea- 
sure” of government control over 
Britain’s economic life must con- 
tinue after the war, Prime Minis- 
ter Winston Churchill told the 
House of Commons this week. Ex- 
i a that mons 
would reserve all combative im- 
pulses for the enemy, Mr. Churchill 
asked that party controversy be 
avoided “at least until we are 





nearer our goal.” ‘ 





and sometimes even representing 
political opposites, are all cooper- 
ating in a struggle against the le- 
gitimate regime.” 

The periodical, Espanol, com- 
plains: "Operations against the le- 
gitimate regime are being launched 
in the name of nationalism, capi- 
talism, monarchism, conservatism 
and Christian liberalism.” 


More Allied Planes 
Allotted Australia 


CANBERRA, Australia—The Al- 
lies have directed assignment of 
additional aircraft to the South- 
west Pacific, Foreign Minister Her- 
bert V. Evatt said this week. Pres- 
ident Roosevelt ordered that a 
"very substantial” number of com- 
bat planes besides those already al- 
located be assigned to Australians, 
Mr. Evatt declared. Prime Minis- 
ter Churchill, he added, has given 
more Spitfires and promised that 
"it is only a small installment of 
what ultimately will be forthcom- 
ing from Britain for crushing 
Japan.” 








Churchill Slaps 


Senator Tourists 


LONDON— The first official Brit- 
ish statement on the controversy 
touched off about Persian Gulf oil 
by five American senators on their 
return from a tour of the battle- 
fronts was nade in the House of 
Commons this week by Prime 
Minister Winston Churchill. The 
five senators said (and President 
Roosevelt denied) that the British 
were conserving their oil. 

"As soon as the war is ended, 
the soldiers will leave off fighting 
and the politicians will begin,” Mr. 
Churchill declared. "Perhaps, that 
i- rather a pity, but at any rate it 
isn’t as bad as what goes on in 
some countries which I shouldn't 
venture to name, where the soldiers 
are fighting abroad and the poli- 
ticians are fighting at home with 
equal vigor and ferocity.” 

Following up the Prime Minis- 
ter’s remarks, the Daily Mail pub- 
lished an editorial cartoon parody- 
ing the three "no evil” monkeys. 
The drawing showed five sad-faced, 
monkey-posed senators squatting 
on a log with the legends: "I saw 
no good—I heard no good—I said 
no good—I want no good—I'm up 
to no good.” 








Flag-Bedecked China 
Hails President Chiang 





CHUNGKING — The cities of 
Free China—from cold and wind- 
swept Inner Mongolia in the north 
to steamy Kwansi Province in the 
south — were bedecked this week 
with flags and lanterns. Chung- 





PRESIDENT CHIANG 
king, the capital, was the most 
resplendent and noisiest of them 
all. Its crowded streets echoed to 
the sound of a 2i-gun salute fired 
to mark a double celebration—the 
thirty-second anniversary of the 





Chinese Republic and the inaugu- 
ration of a president of China. 
The new president—a bald and 
quiet-faced man of 57 — was no 
stranger tc great honors. For Chi- 
ang Kai-shek the presidency, to 
which he_ succeeded after the 
death of Dr. Lin Sen this summer, 
was the political equivalent of the 
military title he has long borne— 
Generalissimo. But the political 
and military leader of China told 
his people that he was aware that 
the presidency had brought new 
responsibilities, In Chungking he 


said: 

"If I ever transgress the limit 
of my power, it is the duty of every 
citizen to correct me. I will ob- 
serve all laws and respect public 
opinion in order to set an example 
of democratic rule in China.” 

Family ties link the latest pres- 
ident of China to the founder of 
the republic, Dr. Sun Yat-Sen. The 
widow of Dr. Sun is the new pres- 
ident’s sister-in-law. Madame Sun 
Yat-Sen and Madame Chiang are 
two of China’s three famous Soong 
sisters. Mme. H. H. Kung, the oth- 
er Soong sister, is the wife of 
China’s Premier and Finance Min- 
ister. Chiang Kai-shek this week 
vowed to comply with the great 
Sun’s democratic teachings. 

In Washington, Vice President 
Henry A. Wallace declared that 
despite many surface differences 
China and the United States offer 
"amazing parallels in their think- 
ing and living patterns.” Both 


‘| tance as an adjunct 


Balkan Patriots 
Battle To Sever 
Nazi Supply Line 





LONDON—In the mountainous 
inland regions of Yugoslavia and 
along the Adriatic coast, the Par- 
tisan campaign to throw the 
mans out of the Balkans appeared 
to be increasing in intensity this 
week. Reports from the Yugoslav 
People’s Army of Liberation point- 
ed to heavy fighting for the rail- 
way lines and ports, vitai to the 
German supply of her troops in 
the Balkans and in Greece. 

That the Partisans were meet- 
ing with some measure of success 
was indicated in reported requests 
for reinforcements by the German 
command in Yugoslavia. Under the 
direction of Partisan Gen. Josip 
Tito Brozovich, the guerrilla troops 
were fighting in all the provinces 
of Yugoslavia and, in the absence 
of a well-defined “front,” the Ger- 
mans were required to move their 
or as the fighting areas shift- 
ed. 


tar. 


ADJUNCT TO ITALY’ 


The importance of the “battle 
for Yugoslavia" was emphasized 
this week by Col. R. Ernest Dupuy, 
of the War Department Bureau of 
Public Relations, who said that 
the campaign promises to become 
one of "rapidly increasing impor- 
to the or- 
ganized Allied operations in Italy.” 


The strength of the Partisan 
force now fighting in the Balkans 
has not yet been reported, although 
it is known that the guerrilla 
troops were joined by Italian units 
following the surrender of Italy. 
Italy’s declaration of war on Ger- 
many this week provided a new 


impetus to the rapid consolidation 
of all Italian units with the Par- 
tisans, the Free Yugoslav radio an- 
nounced. 

CLAIM TOWNS 


The name of Gen. Draja Mihail- 
ovitch, leader of the Chetnik guer- 
rilas of Yugoslavia, appeared 
again this week in an unconfirmed 
report which said that his troops 
had taken four towns in Serbia. 
Mihailovitch had previously been 
quoted as saying that he would not 
commit his troops until Allied di- 
visions landed in Yugoslavia. 

Whatever action, if any, the 
Chetnik leader was taking, the Yu- 
goslav partisans, said to be sup- 
ported by Soviet Russia, were 
clearly the main force with which 
the Germans must reckon. Mihail- 
ovitch, once considered the leader 
of Yugoslav resistance to Germany, 
was now believed to be in a moun- 
tain retreat, occasionally issuing a 
statement, which travelling through 
neutral rumor factories, became 
fictional, if not meaningless, when 
it was heard. 


Nazis Worn Out, 
Traveler Reports 


STOCKHOLM—A Swedish busi- 
ness man just returned from a trip 
to Germany declared that the peo- 
ple of Nazidom are gloomy and 
“gave the impression of being hy- 
per-nervous and worn-out.” 


He reported that Berlin was 
swarming with foreign workers im- 
ported to help solve the German 
labor shortage, that there was iittle 
or nothing to buy in the stores 
throughout the country and that 
no one was allowed in Mannheim, 
one of the Reich’s worst bombed 
cities, except on official business. 

"Strangely enough,” the business 
man said, "the Germans became 
less gloomy in the air raid shelters, 
where I was obliged on numerous 
occasions to sit with them. Prob- 
ably the feeling of common danger 
gave people a feeling of fellow- 
ship.” 


Sforza Leaves London 
On Way To No. Africa 


LONDON—Count Carlo Sforza, 
former Italian foreign minister and 
a leading anti-Fascist, who arrived 
here from the United States, last 
week, has left for. North Africa. 
While in Britain he saw Prime 
Minister Winston. Churchill and 

Secretary Anthony Eden. 
Count Sforza, long a resident of 
America, expected to go to Italy 
where he hoped to play a leading, 
though unofficial, role in the new 














nations, he said, “believe funda- 
mentally in the same way of life.” 


government. 
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Mail Calli 42 
= 
MORE SIGHS JANTZ’S PLAN 
Dear Edicor: Dear Editor: 
The ar.icle in your Oct. 2 issue We will soon be going into 


entitled "John L. Lewis Sighs” 
raises some questionable points. 


From the looks of it, one might 
think that T-Sgt. Willig was 
slightly hypnotized by the Lewis 
eyebrows. He says: "You can’t es- 
cape the feeling that Lewis is made 
of better stuff,” and goes on to ex- 
press the feeling that Lewis is sin- 
cere. Does the man at the front 
feel any better because the Nazi 
shooting at him is sincere in his 
belief in Hitler’s rantings? Are the 
people in occupied Europe getting 
any solace out of the fact that 
they are being ravaged by barbar- 
jans who sincerely believe in Le- 
besraum? 

The measure of a man is neces- 
sarily what he does, not what goes 
on in his mind while doing it. 
Lewis’ actions have aided Hitler 
and Hirohito and that’s what 
counts. I’ve had too much to do 
with the owner of those eyebrows 
to try to fathom the inky depths 
of his mind. 

I think tnat the average GI un- 
derstood the basic cause for the 
strike and in certain respects 
might have sympathized with the 
plight of the miners. But that 
cer.ainly does not, under the pres- 
ent circumstances, warran’ stop- 
pages cf work in any industry, es- 
pecially one as vital as coal. 

Lewis claims that the miners 
have the highest percentage of in- 
crease in production of any indus- 
try. (Everyone knows what a good 
*statistician” can do with figures.) 
That’s all well and good, but i 
seems to me that the duty of every 
worker back home is to produce 
the maximum of his or her capac- 
ity, and not to stop when they 
think they have established some 
sort of record. 

The day may soon come when 
we will be able to celebrate the 
downfall of people like Lewis in 
the same way as we did the exit 
ot Mussolini. And for the same 
reasons. 





—Pfc. M. Davidson 





Europe in full scale. Once there. 
we wil] find all kinds of problems, 
with the breakdown oi family 
grcups perhaps the most import- 
ant. 

It seems to me that there are 
many soldiers without dependents 
of their own, who could and 
would be glad to contribute to a 
fund for proviaing food, clothing, 
and medical care for those who 
need it most in the rotting For- 
tress Europe. Possibly uniis or or- 
ganizational funds could be set 
up for that purpose, or collection 
boxes placed in strategic places, 
such as the Red Cross Club, day- 
rooms, mess halls, etc. in which 
francs could be placed. There are 
many ways of gathering voluntary 
contributions and I think there 
are many soldiers who would not 
only contribute money, but would 
also spend free time administer- 
ing such a program. 

Scmething can and should be 
done to prevent more suffering 
than is necessary for the helpless 
non - combatants of suffering 


Europe. 
—T-Sgt. Alfred Jantz 


SENATORS’ 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


Dear Editor: 

In regard to the Senators’ tour 
of all the theaters of operations 
and their recommendation for a 
limited period of overseas ser- 
vice for the armed forces, I feel 
they have expressed the true 
feeling of the men overseas; that 
this consideration would be the 
biggest morale factor for the men 
that are now cver. 

At least, now we feel that we 
are not the forgotten men and we 
alone do not have to bear the 
brunt of this seemingly long war 
when we have yet a mighty army 
in the States. 

With a definite term of service, 
you would find created a higher 
degree of efficiency within the 
entire armed forces overseas. 

—S-Sgt. Rebert Lewis 
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MALE WAIL 


But mine’s a tale much sadder, 
A wail. een mad and mad- 
der . 
Monday’ Ss double 

naught, 
Tuesday’s too vainly sought. 
Wednesday's batch has none for 

me, 
Thursday's cause for other's glee. 
Friday’s dry for this poor fish, 
Saturdays just an empty dish. 
Sunday’s sacred letter’s nil . 
But damn you, Dear, 
I love you still! 

—Lt. Col. J. R. Smith 


mail brings 





IN CONSTANTINE 


oe how we stood on a 

clif? 

And watched the city in its Sun- 
day mood; 

A city on a mountain top, like a 
dream 

Fashioned in stone, surrounded 

By the Rnume! in all its 

Tremendcus glicry .. . 

Remembe1 how we waiched a 
playful hawk 

Soar on the wind currents—dive 
and dip, 

Careen . 
sun, 

Only to return again and again 

Sailing gracefully as a swan 

Upon .a mirror lake... 

I studied your face. The evening 


sun 
Danced in your eyes, the wild wind 
blowing 


. and fly away into the 





Through your hair, a happy face 
Above the world of reality. 
I loved your laughter. Like the 
hawk, 
It too soared heavenward on the 
winds 
Of the Rhumel; high 
sk 
Only to be lost in space. 
—Pvt. M. A. Decker-Boyle 


—_——— 


FAR FIELDS 


I promised to write a ditty 

If I ever found the time: 
Impressions of this city 

And put them down in rhyme. 
I'd describe the winding streets— 
Strange people passing by— 
Flowing lumps of white sheets— 
Fatima with mascaraed eye! 
But writing of the Arab 

Affords no inspiration: 

This land seems dull and drab 
When I think of old Penn Sta- 


tion. 
—Pfc. N. Sheinfeld 


into the 





REQUEST 


Don’t send me a cake for Christ- 
mas, 

Or a cable by E. F. M. 

Smokes or bon-bons? Dismiss 

The thought you’ve had of them; 

Don’t send me a kit. for mending, 

Or the late best- -selling tome, 

But Santa, if you’re sending ... 

Just kindly send me home!. 





—Cpi. Larry Feigenbaum 'in mind 


Of All Things 


Proving Nothing 
Can Stop The 
Army Air Corps 
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The Lever 

An ancient Greek named Archi- 
medes, who lived in Syracuse, Si- 
cily, once said that if he could 
find a lever long enough, he could 
move the world. Judging by recent 
world activity, it appears that 
Archimedes has at last found his 
lever and is now at work. ‘One 
thing seems fairly sure: if he does 
have that lever, it was probably 
given to him by a couple of sol- 
diers in Sicily who manufactured 
it from old C ration cans. 

The American soldier, according 
to a report received from the 12th 
Air Force Service Command, would 
find nothing difficult about mak- 
ing a lever big enough to move 
the world, once he put his mind 
lo it. He’s already invented prac- 
tically everything. 


Spark-Plug Tester 

Take, for example, S-Sgt. Her- 
man Fieldman, of Cleveland, who 
invented a spark-plug tester from 
@  beer-bottle-capping machine. 
Sgt. Feldman spends a long day at 
a general depot testing spark- 
plugs for fighter planes. Until re- 
cently he and his crew could never 
turn out more than 309 spark- 
plugs a day and; although they la- 
bored faithfully. 

Sgt. Fieldman’s thoughts at 
once went home to the beer-bottle- 
capping machine his mother used 
after she brewed up a batch of 
beer. Follow the same principle, he 
said to himself. Put the capping 
machine on the floor, operate it 
with your foot and see what hap- 
pens. With Sgt. Fieldman’s gadget, 
the depot has stepped up its pro- 
duction from 300 to 1,000 tested 
spark-plugs a day. 


Rudder Hinge Brackets 


After a long combat flight, 
twelve fighter planes returned to 
base with broken rudder hinge 
brackets. Ground crew mechanics 
were unable to repair the planes, 
and the fighter squadron faced the 
possibility of being grounded at a 
critical time in the campaign. To 
requisition new parts from the 
States would take weeks. 

Up stepped T-5 John Raygoza, a 
moulder from Los Angeles, with a 
knife, spoon and roll of toilet pa- 
per. He melted scraps of aluminum 
from a wrecked French airplane, 
used common dirt for moulding 
sand, the knife as a "”double-un- 
der,” the spoon as a trowel and 
the toilet paper to part the mould. 
Within 36 hours he had produced 
the brackets and the planes were 
in the air. 


Shell Deflector 


A bombardment group was hav- 
ing -shell-casing trouble. In com- 
bat formation, whenever the lower 
turret gunner of the lead plane 
opened fire on Jerry, his shell cas- 
ings kicked back at the planes be- 
hind him. M-Sg2t. Earl D. Knight, 
Lakeview, Texas, and T-Sgt. James 
M. Phillips, Marion, La., studied 
the matter and came through with 
a shell-defiector which now kicks 
the shell casings back into the 
turret. Other bombardment groups 
are now copying. A similar prob- 
lem faced Capt. George Nickerson, 
San Antonio. Radio gunners of cer- 
tain planes in his group were un- 
happily blasting at their own tail 
sections whenever they opened fire 
to the rear. Capt. Nickerson 
quickly developed a gun-interrupter 
from a piece of scrap iron. When 
the gun swings in line with the 
tail section, the interrupter now 
lifts it past the tail section into 
safe territory. 


” Spare Parts” 

Probably the high point reached 
by the 12th Air Force Service 
Command in taking things apart 
and putting them back together is 
the case of "Spare Parts,” a B-25 
bomber which was born in a scrap 
heap. According to Capt. Paul Rit- 
ter. Tampa, Fla., "Spare Parts’’ is 
the result of what happens when 
you turn four “hopelessly dam- 
aged” planes over to a_ service 
squadron. The service troops put 
the four planes together and 
"Spare Parts” took to the air. She 
has already flown over 20 missions 
against Jerry. ; 

Getiing back to the beginning, 
if Archimedes had really. needed 
a lever; 12th Air Force Service 
Command crews could have built 
it and better ed Archimedes had 


Music Goes ‘Round 
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Alexander in The Philadetphia Evening Bulletin 
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U.S. Liquor 


Shortage 


Revives Speakeasies 





‘From The Stars and Stripes U.S. Bureau) 


WASHINGTON — Although pro- 
hibition is still on the other side of 
the fence in this war and will prob- 
ably stay there, America today is 
undergoing a revival of bootlegging 
and hi-jacking which has old- 
timers sighing nostalgically. Liquor 
shortages and rationing are re- 
sponsible. 

Even speakeasies are back with 
all the old trappings—the bell, the 
peephole and the "Joe sent me”’ in- 
troduction. Now they are called 
"cheat joints” and they are sup- 
plying thirsty customers’ with 
popular bottled brands at a price 
that makes ceiling prices look like 
spending money for kids. It doesn’t 
matter that bottles contain pure 
stock liberally cut with water or 
one part water and one part alco- 
hol mixed with phony coloring or 
that the product of inexpensive 
portable stills is beginning to ap- 
pear in larger cities. 


New Wrinkles 

All these signs of the turbulent 
twenties, including the reappear- 
ance of all the old Volstead Era 
rackets with a few new wrinkles, 
give the nation’s distillers plenty 
to worry about. The only thing 
that hasn't cropped up again, ac- 
cording to the latest reports, is 
bathtub gin and home brew. 


The situation has also caused 
new and louder murmurings from 
professional drys and minor out- 
breaks of the old prohibition fight: 
as is apparent in these develop- 
ments: 

United Press reported that Con- 
gress was being showered daily 
with petitions on the prohibition 
issue. 

The New York Herald Tribune 
worriedly pointed out that the drys 
are winning most of the local op- 
tion elections in those states where 
each community makes its own 
liquor laws, adding that drys have 
new “ammunition” for their war 
in recent "well authenticated 
stories of bootlegging, hi-jacking 
and debauchery in roadhouses.” 

In recent local option elections 
in Kentucky. liquor manufacturers 
distributed among voters a poster 
depicting a front-line soldier say- 


ing, "Leave my country the way I 
left it, please.” 

Prohibition petitions received by 
Congress took a sharp upswing 
three weeks ago when Rep. Joseph 
Bryson, South Carolina Democrat, 
introduced a bill to stop the sale of 
alcoholic liquors "until the con- 
clusion of the present war and 
thereafter until the termination of 
demobilization.” Mr. Bryson said 
the real purpose of the bill was to 
reduce absenteeism, conserve man- 
power and speed up production. 
While most Congressional leaders 
declined comment on the subject, 
they generally indicated they 
would not touch any prohibition 
issue with a ten-foot pole. 


Already 13 liquor-monopoly states 
have adopted the legal rationing of 
liquor while dealers in other states 
now have forced rationing. Three 
states are dry. A huge interstate 
black market in beer and whisky 
has made its appearance. All the 
stuff sold has been legally taxed 
and the black market violates no 
Federal statute. . 

The hub of the market is Chi- 
cago, where Al Capone reigned in 
the twenties as the head of a 
famous rum syndicate. From Chi- 
cago the black market cctopus 
stretches to New York, Detroit and 
a dozen of cities along the line, all 
booming with wartime prosperity 
and thirst. . 


Wild Rumors 

One reason for the growth of the 
rackets is the conflicting reports 
on the amount of liquor in reserve. 
One report said the nation faced a 
liquor drought by Christmas, 1944. 
Another said the amount on hand 
would last until January, 1946. The 
manufacturers say that the beer 
shortage is due to transportation 
difficulties and to black market 
activities. Local manufacturers, it 
seems, ship their products to states 
where they can get higher prices. 
It is admitted, though, that the 
shortage of malt and grains has 
forced manufacturers to weaken 
the beer and the 3.2 percent brew 
many persons sniffed at before the 
war now is potent stuff compared 
to most of that handed out over 





the counter. 





They Say 





JACK BENNY, on his return from 

a visit to troops in Africa, 
Egypt, Iran and Italy: 
"In Iran, according to current 
films, Shirley Temple  hasn’t 
been born yet, and Francis X. 
Bushman has just won the pop- 
ularity contest.” 


PIETRO ROMANIA, Italian civil- 
jan greeting Allied troops in Fog- 


gia: 
"Hello, boys, make yourself at 


PALMER HOYT, OWI ecnautios 
addressing newspaper publishers: 





"I’m not arguing for stories or 
pictures that will chill the: blood 


of a mother or sweetheart. But 
we do want to know what our 
sons are really enduring.” 
MAYOR LA GUARDIA, proposing 
that lists of deferred men be 
made public: 
"If you don't pick up several 
thousand eligible inductees that 
way, I'll eat the Congressional 
Record for one week.” 
A BRITISH SERGEANT, com- 
menting on the hospitable re- 
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.. And They Came To The River Volturno . . 





Beach 


Sgt. Edward A. Yost and his 
tank destroyer crew had done well 
on the ranges at Camp Hood, 
Texas. But this was Italy in those 
early crucial days of the Allies’ 
fight. to hold their beachhead. And 
those were Mark IVs coming at 
them. 

Sgt. Yost, outwardly calm, was 
intensely excited. This was it! This 
was the action for which he had 
"dry-runned” so long. 

"Claude,” he said to’ the driver, 
"those Jerries will be coming up 
the draw. We'll pull up just behind 
the crest and wait for ’em.” Pvt. 
Claude Stokes, MacAleeter, Okla., 
maneuvered the gun so _ that it 
barely poked its muzzle over the 
ridge. 

The lead Mark IV headed into 
the draw. Sgt. Yost gave the fire 
command: "Range, 1,500! Lead, 
one-half! Fire when ready!” 

Gunner Cpl. Alvin B. Johnson, 
Snyder, Texas, fired. It was short. 
Sgt. Yost revised the fire com- 
mand. "Range, 1,300. Lead, one- 
half. Fire when ready!” 

Gunner Johnson pulled the lan- 
yard. The Mark IV shuddered, ex- 
ploded and burst into flame. 

Five more rounds ammunition- 
loader Clyde Stokes shoved into 
the breech. Five more times Pfc. 
Joseph B. O’Bryan, New Haven, 
Conn., slammed the _ breech-lock 
shut. Five more times gunner 
Johnson pulled the lanyard. 

Five more times direct hits were 
scored on the German armor com- 
ing up the draw. 

"Six for seven. Not a bad day’s 
bag,” admitted Sgt. Yost. He did 
not mention the enemy’s times at 
bat, in which they had hurled 
more than a dozen rounds without 
hitting the tank destroyer. 


Alma 


The bridge above Salerno was 
still under fire ten days after the 
Allied landings. It was only harass- 
ing fire, which one dodged as one 
dodges traffic, yet it threatened to 
sever communications between the 
north and south forces. For days 
strong British patrols had been 
probing the hills behind Salerno, 
searching for that one 88 which 
spasmodically thundered a bracket 
of three shells into the vital span 
linking the coastal highway. Back 
at headquarters the staff officers 
fumed. ° 

Cne day to headquarters came 
a young Italian girl, escorted by 
an AMGOT official. "Her name is 
Alma,” the official said; "she can 
tell you where the battery is lo- 
cated.” 

Alma began speaking excitedly 
in Italian with many gestures. The 
staff officer laid a large-scale map 
before her and asked her to point 
out the position. But Alma did 
not understand maps. 

The staff officer explained to the 
AMGOT official that the girl’s in- 
formation was of no value for 
counter-firing. The girl, when in- 
formed, thought the staff officer 
did not believe she was telling the 
truth. She protested tearfully, and 
then suddenly she smiled through 
her tears. — 

"I will lead you to a hill over- 
looking the position,” she said. 

The staff officer protested that 
it would mean danger for her but 
Alma said she was. not afraid. 
Soon the staff officer, an artillery 
observer and a patrol of men, led 
by the Italian girl, were climbing 
into the hills. The underbrush 
scratched her bare legs until they 
bled after she had crawled up the 


_ By S-Sgt. JACK FOISIE 


last hill. The military men were 
breathing hard when they reached 
the top of it. 

”There,” whispered Alma, point- 
ing into the cavern below. The 
men saw a self-propelled 88, in 
firing position, surrounded by the 
gun crew. 

The wireman passed the field 
telephone to the artillery observer, 
who gave the fire command. The 
first round was short and almost 
blew the men and Alma off the 
hill. The next two were almost on 
the target. Alma watched intently 
as the German gun crew struggled 
to get their 88 out of the cavern. 

The fourth round was a hit. 

There is talk of awarding Alma 
a medal, but she has disappeared 
into her hills. 


Infantry 


The American infantryman lay 
in the evacuation hospital. He 
knew that people had called him 
a hero, that his company com- 
mander-had put through a recom- 
mendation for a Silver Star. He 
did not know that he was going 
to lose the sight of his right eye. 
The doctors had only said that in 
the future he might not see so 
well. 

The American infantryman had 
been wounded in the attack near 
Altavilla. About 150 of his com- 
pany had gone up the hill. The 
survivors of that attack now to- 
taled 45. 

"We sure caught hell,” the 

doughboy said out of the blood- 
crusted corner of his mouth. He 
shook his head. "I don’t know why 
it is, but we always catch hell. I 
mean the infantryman has always 
got to take it, even when he’s 
dishing it out.” 
The Yank brushed a fly off an 
open sore. "Look. Our artillery 
dishes out a lot more than it takes 
—any Jerry prisoner will tell you 
that. Our Air Corps has just about 
washed the Luftwaffe out of the 
air in these parts, and that helps 
plenty. 

"But Jerry with his machine 
pistol, his mortar and his 88 is 





just as tough and just as plentiful 
as he was in Sicily, or in Tunisia. 





Paratroopers Reach 





”There,” whispered Alma, pointing .. . 


Htalian Beach In Style 


"Sound off for equipment check,” called the jumpmaster. 

"Okay,” was the answer that came from each of the 18 para- 
troopers in the C-47 droning through the night. 

"Stand up and hook up,” came the next order. They rose, 
hooked their chutes to the cable. The jumpmaster looked out of 
the RO .. door, staring down at the dozens of ships in the waters. 
of erno Bay. 

The: signal was given. Without a word the jumpmaster leaped 
out. The others followed in rapid succession. From other planes, too, 
the paratroopers poured out, and the sky -was filled with billowing 
parachutists. To men watching below, it was like a twentieth cen- 
tury version of Hallowe’en. 

* Minutes later they were all on the ground, their chutes de- 
tached. They picked up their equipment, climbed into the trucks 
waiting for them, and moved off toward the sound of the guns 
in the nearby hills. ; 

The paratroopers:-had arrived at the Salerno front in style. 

—Sgt. PAUL GREEN. 








"I wish you would tell that to 
those guys back home who think 
this war is going to be over by 
Christmas.” 


Artillery 


It was very quiet in Acerno. 
American artillery, firing for one 
solid hour, had made it so; the 
wreckage and the enemy dead tes- 
tified to the artillery’s effective- 
ness. 

"We fired more rounds than we 
ever. fired in a single day before,” 
Lt. George L. Snow, Winchester, 
Mass., the artillery observer, an- 
nounced proudly. 

In the depressing stillness that 
followed the barrage the three ad- 
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snarl. Shrapnel and rocks were 
still rattling on the door—that 
good stout door. 


They usually come in brackets 
of three, those German 88s. They 
waited for the two te follow. 

“Limey, can you pray?” muttered 
one of the Yanks. "Well, send up 
a little prayer to the Lord to raise 
the elevation on those next two.’ 


Sounds like a Hollywood script 
but it was said. And for some in- 
explicable reason there were no 
more shells at all. 


Engineers 


The Heinie had done his usual 
thorough job of demolition. The 
stone bridge spanning the gorge 
Sorre Occhio Chloa lay crumpled 
in the river bed 40 feet below. Wa- 
ter gushed and snarled, cutting a 
new channel through the debris. 


"It will be days before we bridge 
the gap,” moaned a division staff 
officer. 

Twenty-seven hours later the 
first vehicle rolled across a new 
80-foot trestle bridge. The road to 
Acerno, and beyond to the Naples 
plains was open. 

"It was our toughest job—and 
our best job,” said proud Capt. 
Stan Larson, Berkeley, Calif. He 
was speaking for his men who had 
done the job. 


Snipers 


Snipers in Naples that first day 
were "thicker than flies,” recount- 
ed Paratrooper Cpl. Joseph To- 
porski, Milwaukee, Wis. "And you 
know how thick flies are around 
here.” 

The Yank and his Tommy pal, 
Tanker Sam Wagne, from Leeds, 
Yorkshire, were drinking at a just- 
opened bar. 

If there’s something I don’t like 
it’s snipers,” continued Toporski. 
"So me and my pal, finding our- 
selves all alone, just went down 
the street shooting. We got quite 
a few and then they got my pal. 

"I had no more carbine ammu- 
nition, so I took his. I got a few 
more. Then it got too hot and I 
~ “ ——S—SS~—_ 








The Mark IV... exploded, buret into flames... 


vanced engineers walked uneasily 
into Acerno. "Glad I wasn’t in 
town when we gave this place hell,” 
ee Pfc. Clyde Seal, Angie, 


About then the first 88 crashed 
into Acerno. It hit no place in 
particular and with professional 
calm Pvt. Deno Mariotti, Butler, 
Pa., told his pals that Jerry was 
just doing a bit of harassing 

"I hope so,” muttered Pic. Ev- 
erett McLeod, Milford, N. H. 

Soon after that the harassing 
became so intense as to persuade 
the three engineers to seek shelter. 
They pried open a heavy, wooden 
door and found themselves in 
what once had been a wine cellar. 
It had the dank odor that all 
empty wine ceilars have. 

Once the gloom had cleared, the 
three engineers found they were 
not alone. From the door leading 
to the adjoining room came the 
muzzle of a rifie, and _ then its 
owner, tin hat and all. The Tommy, 
his ruddy face softened by red 
stubbles, grinned. “Thought you 
were a bloody Jerry there for a 
moment.” Tommy turned out to be 
Pvt. John Joseph Cummings, Wa- 
terford, Ireland, a sniper three 
days cut off from his outfit. 





ducked inisde a door. That’s where 
I met my pal here.” He indicated 
Tanker Wagne. 

Tanker Wagne took up the 
story. "It was very hot indeed. In- 
side the building it was very cool. 
Two girls came down and we got 
to talking. One was named Joan 
and one Marisa. We went upstairs 
and they had a phonograph and 
American records, too. All old- 
fashion, but American music. So 
we danced. We had a good time.” 








"And when it had quieted down 
outside we went out and worked 
our way back to our units,” said 
Cpl. Toporski. "I got one mor 
Sniper on the way.” 


Spam 


The infantry company was biv- 
ouacked in an olive orchard on 
the slopes of Mounts Vesuvius. The 
rose-red lick of flame from the 
volcano’'s crater lapped at the dark 
night. 

"Sure is some sight,” said the 
guard. 

"Sure is,” agreed the corporal of 
the guard. "I'd like to roast wien- 
ers over that fire.” 

"Yah. I wouldn't even mind fry- 
ing some spam.” 

"Yah. Even spam. Got a can?” 

"Yah.” 

Vesuvius glowed brightly as they 
ate their spam. 


Water 


The little Neapolitan waif, wear- 
ing a fur ‘evening jacket that 
trailed at her heels, had been 
waiting at the water point since 
early morning. Slowly the line had 
moved and now the little girl, 
carrying two oversized wine jugs, 
could see the water flowing from 
the tap. Soon it would be her 
turn. 

Then from the north came the 
first slow hollow reports of the 
ack-ack guns. They had spotted a 
German observation plane, and 
with methodical intent were keep- 
ing him high. 

But to the people in the water 
line the sound of ack-ack herald- 
ed thundering death. They broke 
from the water line, fear momen- 
tarily overcoming thirst. The lit- 
tle girl in the fur jacket was car- 
ried with them. One of her jugs 
was broken. 

The ack-ack faded away and 
the people rushed back to form a 
new water line. The Neapolitan 
waif was pushed aside by the mob, 
and found herself near the end 
of the line. There were silent bit- 
ter tears in her eyes; she brushed 
them away with the sleeve of her 
fur jacket, which the Germans 
had left behind when they looted. 

T-5 Gilbert Lindscott, of Seat- 
tle, had seen the girl pushed out 
of her place in line. He took her 
by the hand and led her up to 
the tap, helping her fill the re- 
maining jug. She smiled faintly 
her thanks and disappeared down 
the street. 

A few blocks away she tripped 
cn her fur jacket, fell down and 
broke the jug of water. 


.? . 

2 ver 

The sergeant, from his OP, look- 
ed at the Volturno through his 
glasses. "How about a swim?” he 
suggested, turning to his squad. 
His squad thought the Volturno 
would make a good swimming 
hole, but wasn’t it held by Jerry? 

"It might be,” admitted the ser- 
geant. 

“he men crept forward until 
they reached the banks of the 
river. They undressed, slid down 
the bank and began splashing 
noisily in the water. All but the 
sergeant. who earnestly peered at 
the opposite shore. He held his 
carbine ready. 

The blast of a German machine- 
pistol ended the bathing. The sol- 
diers, gleaming white. made a 
dash for the shelter of the brush 
while the sergeant covered them. 

So began the battle of the Vol- 
turno. 





Fascist Symbol Dies 
In Crashing Marble 








been preceded by a split-second 


The American soldiers pushed their way into the crowd of 
civilians filling the square of Torre Annunziata, and wondered 
what was going on. It was the morning after the town had been 
taken by Allicd troops. 

Italian soldiers and sailors, men, women and children buzzed 
with excitement as a workman climbed a ladder over a store. He 
was handed a crowbar, and reached out to poke at a marble slab. 
The Americans couldn’t make out the Italian words on the slab. 

The crowd uttered oohs and ahs as” slab Was pried loose and 
teetered on its metal supports, Sudd a elite aie open a 
door right below the slab, but it was y after the cries 
of the women told its owner this wasn’t the time to come out. 

Finally the marble slab came cr down, and a thunderous 
roar went up ree SS ree. children picked up pieces 
of marble and ran off with them. ° 

The Americans had watched the people of Torre Annunziata 
throw off the yoke of Fascism in a dramatic manner. The marble 
slab commemorated the sanctions against Italy in 1935 and the 
“victory” over the Ethiopians. —Sgt. PAUL GREEN. 
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River Forest Debutante 


The real 
and American cooperation be- 
comes clear when members of the 
same family, wearing the khaki 
and battle-dress, try to locate each 
other. Cfn. J. Hanna, of the Brit- 
ish Army, is seeking his brother, 
William Robert Francis Hannah, 
graduate of ACTS, USAAF. 

The mail this week has brought 
in photographs of two pretty girls. 
The lovely blonde is posing for her 
debut photograph and writes that 
"being a debutante during War 
means a host of patriotic duties” 
There is no clue whatever to the 
identity of the other lady. 

Brothers who wish to exchange 
greetings are: Pfc. H. E. Davis, 
who is calling Lt. Col. William H. 


meaning of British| i Cpl. 





Davis; Nicholas Pescara, 
Peseara; and Navy’s Peter N. 
Camponeschi, 
Julius Camponeschi. 
Kenneth L. 





Collins. 

Cousin§ calling one another are 
Pfc. G. J. Firkal, Capt. Jehn 
Sniscak, MC; and Carroll F. 
Lowry, Robert Lowry. 

From Italy come calls for lost 
friends as Cpl. Joseph Napoli 
pages Cpl. Milton Birnbaum and 
T-Set. Baldo Lazzerini writes for 
M-Set. Zeffro Gianetti. Others 
seeking friends include Harvell D. 
Prescott, GM 3cl Robert F. Sloane 
and Set. Charles Pete Pye; Lt 
Paul Vittek, Capt. William S. 
Miller; Pfc. Eugene Castiglione, 
Pvt. Joe Chomiack; S-Set. Joseph 
S. Casazza, Cpl. Louis Pana- 
sewicz and Sgt. Joseph H. Rese. 

Cpl. Albino Raimondo is seek- 
Sam Dwiffey, Kenmore, 
NY; Capt. Harry Haller, Capt. 
Charles Findley; Sol B. Schwartz, 
Pvt. Lester Goldfinger; Pfc. Bob 
Testa, Sgt. RK. B. David; Para- 
chutist James Worrall, Bill Grise; 
Pfc. Robert F. Davis, Pfc. Robert 
H. Gallagher; T-Set. Joseph E 
LaCasse, T-Sgt. Harold Smith; 
Britisher A. J. Chapman the 
Bronx’s Joe Defabie; Pvt. George 
Zilka, M-Sgt. Heet Gibson; anc 
Set. Waller Wilcox seeks nurses, 
friends or relatives from Chatta- 
hoochee, Fla. 

If Lt. Richard C. Merton and 
Lt. John Driscoll are present, will 
they write Set. Riehard G. Gav- 
ette? Pvt. K. D. Schubert wants 
Miss Ella Wrieht. Woodland, 
Wash.; Pvt. Flovil W. Baker, 





Louis; Harry A. 
who is seeking 


Morris has a mes-/ Christian states: 
sage for his brother-in-law, C. M.| two odd people in the class and 


E LOST AND FOUND | 


eae 


Chaney; and Hoobs 
Island's Robert Read Christian is 
writing to Sgt. William A. Vickers, 
New Hope, Ala. For identification, 
"We were the 


did not have a seat to sit in or 
rather an assigned seat. I used to 
sit with a girl named Kathlyne 





Rose In Her Hair 


Hunt. I know if you came from 
the same place and are the same 
William Vickers that I know, you 
will remember me by this .. .” 

—J. W. 





NO TIME FOR POLITICS 





Sisters Of Malta Bar 


Ideology 


(By a Staff Correspondent) 


High in the hills behind Naples 
stands one of Italy’s most mod- 
ern hospitals. The Fascists built 
it a few years ago as an altar to 
their party, naming it "23rd of 
March,” after the founding of 
Mussolini’s gang in the third month 
of 1919. 

"I think we should rename it 
"Ist of October’ after the date of 
the Allied entrance into Naples,” 
chuckled Pfc. Lafayette G. Stan- 
field, an ambulance driver from 
Lafayette, Ga. 

But to the Sisters of Malta, the 
religious order that supervises the 
activities of the 1,400-bed hospital. 
there are no politics. They have 
worked with the Italians, then the 
Germans and now the British and 
Americans. They have always re- 
ceived the fullest cooperation, the 
Mother Superior said. 


Above War 


“Our work, to heal the sick and 
comfort the dying, is above war.” 
She paused, "Though it may be 
caused by war. Yes, we have been 
very busy.” 

The Sisters do not comprehend 
rank, at least not when it comes 
te wielding the mop and scrub 
brush. They have gladdened the 
hearts of all buck privates by 
turning over a bucket and mop to 
the hearest GI, though he besa 
top sarg, and with gentle persua- 
sion put him to work. 

An American collecting unit has 
temporarily occupied one of the 
hospital buildings, and so for the 
first time its surgical teams, which 
normally work in tents immediately 
behind the front lines, have found 
themselves with an operating room 
"as modern as any back in the 
States.” 


lYonderful 

For the twe "frontest front-line 
nurses,” Lt. Josephine Rodriguez, 
El Paso, and Lt. Wilma L. Barnes. 
Abilene, Texas, this is their first 
glimpse since peacetime of "no- 
shadow” surgical lighting, of 
steam-pressure sterilizing vats and 
dust-proof bandage cabinets, of 
wash basins for the time-honored 
ceremony of "scrubbing up” before 
the operation. 

"It’s all so wonderful,” explained 
Lt. Barnes with professional pride. 

“"—except for the. fact that we 
have no electricity and no running 
water,” added Lt. 

The result is that the operating 
teams work much as they did in 
the field with the electricity com- 
ing from portable generators which 


‘berdment of the retreating Ger- 


In Hospital 


said, "we use kerosene lamps and 
candles.” 

Miss Barnes described vividly all 
the makeshifts and hardships un- 
der which the most difficult op- 
erations were carried out. Two 
teams, each of two doctors, two 
enlisted technicians and a nurse, 
work side by side when there -is 
an influx of wounded. 

How long do these teams work? 

"Until we are finished,” quietly 
replied Lt. Rodriguez. 

The two team captains—”We al- 
ways call them captain no matter 
what their military rank may be” 
are Maj. Lawrence Sheft, San 
Antonio, Texas, and Capt. Henry 
Hoffman, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Before evacuating the Germans 
took all the hospital equipment 
that wasn’t tied down, according 
to the acting hospital director. 
Maj. William H. Houston, Jr., 
Palo Alto, Calif. But they left 

h medicines and bandages 
for the Italian patients, and for 
the lone American, a bombardier 
shot down over the city last Aug. 4 

"I used to listen to the ack-ack 
—oh, they had plenty planted 
around this hospital; And I'd wonrn- 
der if those were my bud; over- 
head,” said the bombardier 


U.S. Planes Sweep 
Luftwaffe From Sky 


WASHINGTON — American 
fighters and bombers based in 
Northwest Africa and the Middle 
East dropped 15,338 tons of bombs 
and destroyed 544 Axis planes for 
the six-week period ending Sept. 
29, the War Department an- 
nounced yesterday. During these 
operations the planes flew 10.046 
offensive sorties in which 119 en- 
emy aircraft were probably destroy- 
ed and 172 damaged in aerial com- 
bat at a cost of 187 U.S. ships. 

Dividing the six-week period into 
four phases, officials said the first 
phase called for the strategic bom- 
bardment of Axis communications 
and attacks on airdromes. The 
second phase opened when NAAF 
planes, in 1,006 sorties, dropped 
1.679 tons of bombs in support of 
the 5th Army landings at Salerno. 
The third was devoted to 
the support of Allied guns by pre- 
venting the Germans from rein- 
forcing and counterattacking. Fi- 
nally, once the tide of battle had 
turned, Allied operations entered 
the fourth phase with aerial bom- 








Blessed 





Events 











Througn the ARC cable service, the 
following men in this theater are in- 
formed of the births of sons and daugh- 
ters in the States: 


Ten French officers have re- 
ceived the Legion of Merit dec- 
oration. Presentations were made 
by Maj. Gen. E. S. Hughes, De- 
puty Theater Commander, 
TOUSA. 

Receiving the decoration were: 
Lt. Gen. Roger Alexander Leyer; 
Lt. Gen. Barre; Maj. Gen. 
Pierre Felix Conne; Lt. Gen Fran- 
eois Sevez; Brig. Gen. Michel Al- 


a t. 
Col. Raymond . E. Baillif; Lt. Col. 
Bernard C. E. Donin de Rosiere 
and Chief DEsedrone Roger Le- 
coq. 
General Hughes yesterday also 
awarded in person the Legion of 
Merit to the following officers: 
Brig. Gen. E. L. Ford, Col. August 
C. Hahn, Col. Harold V. Roberts, 
Col. James L. Tarr, Col. Edward 
D. Churchill, Lt. Col. Arthur G. 
Lagace, Lt. Col. Robert H. Christie, 
Maj. Walter H. Becker, Capt. Al- 
fred M. Wharfield. 


ww xX 

Other recent Legion of Merit 
awards follow: 

T-4 Bertle J. Brown; T-4 Joseph 
Cenzoniero; T-4 Herman A. Stein- 
weg; T-3 Lawrence N. Inderrieden;: 
Sgt. Joseph N. Hartmann; T-Set. 
John A. Graham; M-Sgt. Ben B. 
Hughes; M-Sgt. George V. McCoy; 
WO David G. Wire; 2nd Lt. Ed- 
ward E. Grine; 2nd Lt. Mildred 
H. Kaelin; 1st Lt. John C. Grob- 
myer; Ist Lt. Edwin M. Lutz; Capt. 
Brenton A. Devol, Jr.; Capt. Ar- 
thur R. Forster; Capt. Duncan L. 
Lane; Capt. Thomas S. Lowry. 

Capt. James E. Myers; Capt. 
Truman H. Setlliffe; Capt. Robert 
C. Shaw; Maj. Rand S. Bailey; 
Maj. George W. Barton; Maj. Basil 
F. Basila; Maj. Horace A. Frank- 
lin; Maj. Robert L. Humphreys; 
Maj. Henry W. Johnson; Maj. 
Jesse M. McLellan; Maj. George H. 
Revelle, Jr.; Maj. James F. White; 
Maj. Lynn F. Woodworth; Maj. 
Arthur F. Zitwewitz; Lt. Col. Al- 
bert O. Connor; Lt. Col. William 
E. Ela; Lt. Col. David R. Gird- 
we ; Lt. Col. Roy R. Grinker; 
Lt. Col. Thomas F. Gunn; Lt. Col. 
Ben Harrell; Lt. Col. Charles E. 
Johnson; Lt. Col Irwin A. Lex. 

Lt. Col. Augustine P. Little, Jr.; 
Lt. Col. Kenneth D. McKenzie; Lt. 
Col. Charles S. Sanderson; Lt. Col. 
John M. Snyder; Lt Col. Mercer C. 
Walter; Lt. Col. Charles L. Lock- 
ett; Col. Don E. Carleton; Col. 
Wilbur G Dockum; Col. Morris W. 
Gilland; Col. Melville F. Grant; 





Pvt. William Alien Connelly, son, Sept. 
27: Lt. Antheny J. Beetti, Anthony Jos., | 
Jr,, Sept. 13; Set. Marvie J. Stene, son, 
Sept. 21; Pvt. Allen Ware, daughter, Oct. 
2; Pfc. Carl Tetas, son, Oct. 2; Seaman | 
2-c John P. Esposite, John, Jr., Sept. 25: 
Sgt. Wiltiam A. Jones, Williem Franklin, 


Sept. 17: Pvt. Murray Gottlieb, Wilma, 
Sept. 11; Pvt. Nunzie Barbare, Camela, 
Sept. 27. 


Pvt. Clarence Samuel Kubimans, B bby 
Lee, Aug. 20, Pvt. Sam Perry Jones, 
Vivian Earelene, May 29; Francés N. Car- 
rier, Jr. F. N., Sept. 3; Pvt. Temy Asare. 
Arlene, Sept. 16; Sgt. Andrew Ansalde, 
Andrew, Jr.. Sept 20: — Raiph U. 
Smith, Cynthia Ann, Sept. 4: Pic. Abra- 
ham. Smoleasky Ruth, mont. 20; Pvt | 
Paul R. Stewart, daughter, Sept. 26 FEgt 
Jehn Richie John James, Jr., Sept. 2); 
Robert P. Mumford, May Helen, Aug. 30 | 


Capt. N. Arensen, Roneld Lee, Sept. 16; | 
Lt. Denalé 4. Brock, twins, boy aud eirl, | 
July 25; Pvt. Chartes F. Ward, son — 
5: Lt. Newton Earl Brewn, da g 

. 15: Sgt. John RK. Gil-hrist, B Po 
Ellen Sevt. 27; Lt. Gerard Lawn, G-vard 
Francis, Oct. 7; Cpl. Robert J. Gerner, 
David Roger, Oct. 7: Pfc. Leland E, Bud- 
demyer, Lea Lisa. Sept. 18; Copt. Jehn F. 
Owens, Louise Pitz. Oct. 7 fgt. Edgar 
Brewn, Bonnic Meiie. Sep. 7: Pvt. Melvin 
Biegel, son, Oct. 8: Pvt. Clyde C. Glesch, 
Clyde. Jr. Sept. 23: Gnrs M*te * c Char- 
les Pavietic. Jeffry Charis, Fept. 26; 
Lt. (j¢.) James W. Winchester, daught:r, 
Oct. 8: Lt. Rickard HM. Hange, daughter. 
Oct. L 

Seaman 2-c Jehn C. Jacksen. John 
Charles Sept. & Lt Bebert G. Werner, 
Wallace Leland, Oct. % Cpl. Robert E. 
MeGreger, Robert, Jr.. Sept. 26; Pvt. | 
Edward J. Kulesa. Barbara Helen. Sept. | 
16; Set. Willie H. Batten, Bil'y Ba't n | 
Aug. 21; Lt. Chartes F. Darlington Ch is- 
topher Nelson Sept. 3: Lt. Clifferd E. 
Randol, Sheron Sherry Elizabeth. Sept. 
29: Lt. Charles Blaachei, son, Sept. 4. 








Postwar Association 





Disbanded By GOP 
CHICAGO — The dissolution 
of the _ wunofficial Republican 


Postwar Policy Association was 
announced yesterday by Duneen 
Watson, chaifman. Mr. Watson 
also said he planned te form 
a new organization to support 
Eric Johnston, president of the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce, for the 
Republican presidential nomination 
in 1944. 

Mr. Johnston, however, stated 
flatly today that he was not a 
candidate for any political office 
Political sources appeared surprised 
at the turn of affairs, believing 
that the association, when formed, 








sometimes fail.."Then,” Lt. Barnes 


mans 





would support Wendell L. Willkie 
for the presidential nomination. 


Set. Willham Goudie; WO Wood- 


Col. Heniy J. Hoeffer; Col. Reuben 
Kyle, Jr.; Col. Warren Edward 
Pugh; Coi. Arthur H. Rogers; Col. 
Max F. Schneider; Col. Harry B. 
Sherman, Col. H. Jordan Theis; 
Brig. Gen. Thomas E. Lewis; T-5 
Neldon W. George; T-5 Joseph 
H. Job; T-5 Donald A. Schlies- 


man. 

T-4 William R. Luthy; T-4 Owen 
W. Mason; Set. Vernon G. Mensch; 
Set. Eugene J. Petrovits; T-3 
Walter Koch; T-3 Lloyd Yurge- 
lites; S-Sgt. Anthony de Paris: 
T-Sgt. Arthur W. Meyer; T-Sgt. 
Willard A Gillaspy: T-Szt. George 
S. Parker; M-Sgt. John B. Syph- 
rit; M-Sgt. Robert Sorenson; M- 


row E. Chrismer; WO Ralph O 
Crawford; WO Dandreto: 
2nd L&. Mary Ann Sullivan; 2nd 
Lt. Victor B. Penuel. 

Capt. Donaitd L. Warmouth; 
Capt. John M. Lazear; Capt. Ed- 
ward J. Kotab: Capt. Wilham M 
Fondren; Capt. Wilson H. Dunn; 
Capt. Cornelius F. Cahill; Capt. 
Robert L. Argus, Maj. David Ra- 
dam; Maj. Arthur Dixon; Lt. Col. 
Charies F. Tank; Lt. Col. Charles 
A. Luckie; Lt. Col. William G. 
Luckie; Lt. Col. William G. Cald- 
well; Col. Daniel Pranklin; John M. 
Willems; Col. William W. Dick: 
| Col. George W. MeDonaid; Col: 
Charles L. Booth; Col. Ev«rett H. 
Cook; Col. Wallace H. Brucker; 
Brig. Gen. William B Kean; Maj. 
James F. White; Lt. Gen. Mark W. 
Clark. 

Lt. Gen. Carl Spaatz; Maj. Gen. 
S. Leroy Irwin; T-Sgt. Lawrence 
E. Werner; M-Sgt. Roy Silverton; 
lst Lt. Victor E. Williams; Ist Lt. 
Lynn M. Case; Capt. Hal E. Wil- 
son; Capt. William D. Van Bus- 
kirk; Capt. Richard W. Larsen; 
Capt. Finn E. Bronner; Lt. Col. 
Charles S. Sanderson; Lt. Col. Jo- 
seph B. Phillips; Col. Eugene M. 
Caffey; T-3 David Coblenz: 2nd 
Lt. Victor Kizala; ist Lt. John J. 
Down; Capt. Armond A. Devit- 
torio; Capt. Gerald E. Geise; Lt. 
Col. C. Coburn Smith and Col. Ro- 
senham Beam. 


af. & 

The Legion of Merit has been 
awarded posthumously to S-Set. 
Alfred H Benjamin, Maj. Clifford 
O. Miles, and M-Sgt. Harry J. Ros- 
enberg. 


we 
Maj. Peter F. Gaynor, Jr. Brig. 
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* BRooli Of Honor « 


ae a te a a 


awarded b. Bronze Oak Leaf Cius- 
ter in addition to the Legion 
Merit medal. “ 


Recipierts of % Fadier's Medal 
are: Pvt. Cleveland Hutcherson: 
T-5 Tiatrus Steward; T-5 Sidney 
S. Unger; Cpl. Michael Malone: 
Sgt. James H. Moore, Jr; T-5 Har. 
old L. Sacks; Sgt. Ben K. Greene: 
Sgt. Jack A. Napper; Sgt. Charles 
L. Hamman; Pvt. Earl R. Good- 
man; T-5 Robert E. Loyd, Jr. and 
ast Lt. Wiliam R. Breen. 

The Soldier's Medal has been 
awarded posthumously to Cp). 
Hulet M. “a 


S-Set. Jostin % Ber and ist 
Lt. George L. Ludolph, , both re. 
ported missing in action, have been 
— the Distinguished Service 

Toss. 


“ww & 

One of the more familiar rib- 
bons worn by air force pilots and 
flying crews has a blue center with 
a vertical gold bar at either end. 
That means the wearer has been 
awarded the Air Medal. 

Although more than 10,000 Air 
Medals have been awarded in this 
theater, as well as about 30,000 
oak leaf clusters to the medal, few 
of the recipients have ever seen 
the actual decoration. All they get 
to look at are the ribbons. 

While ‘the Air Medal is one of 
the more common awards, it is not 





by any means comteeed sanesnetl- 
cally, points out Capt. William F. 
Threkeld, Morganfield, Ky., secre- 
tary of the awards and decorations 
office at NAAF headquarters. It 
must be earned like any other 
decoration, and all applicants must 
have a clean record and the ap- 
proval of their commanding oifi- 
cer. 

The medal is awarded to a pilot 
or crew member who meets one 
of several requirements. First, to 
quote the regulation, a flier may 
earn it by "performing a feat 
which is regarded as a meritorious 
achievement while participating in 
aerial flight.” This generally ap- 
plies to flying personnel who have 


though important, have not in- 
volved actual contact with the 
enemy. i 

Bomber crews may win the 
medai by participating in five com- 
bat missions, each lasting more 
than two and a half hours, and 
fighter pilots in ten sorties of less 
than two and a half hours, except 
on escort missions. 

The medal may also be awarded 
to the pilot or crew member 
credited with the destruction of 
one enemy plane. 


War Bonds Urged 
As Christmas Gifts 


A "Buy a War Bond for 4 
Christmas Gift” drive is being 
sponsored by unit war bond offi- 
cers in an effort to spur the sales 
of bonds among soldiers overseas. 
The Series E war bond with the 
30-day cash-for-full-value clause 
is being offered, with Christmas 
delivery assured if the bonds are 
ounens by the first of Novem- 

r. 

Buying war bonds is a patriotic 
privilege, and servicemen ovet- 
seas will find nothing more 4P- 
propriate or convenient to send 
home for a Christmas gift, the 











Gen. Hobert R. Gay and Brig. Gen. 
Lyman L. Lemnitzer have been 


bond of ficers state. 





taken part in missions, which ai- | 
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Unof batting averages show 
that veteran Luke , White 
Sox shortstop, the Amer- 


League batting crown with a 
jean I 

328 average, lowest in the circuit 
since 1908. Stan Musial — = 


Hunters are going to get some 
shotgun shells back in the States 
this season after all. Not just be- 
cause the government is big-heart- 
ed but because they want some- 
thing in return. All hunters have 
been asked to save the small 
feathers and down off the ducks 
they bag and send them to the 
government for use in flight 
clothes and os bags. 

e 


Jim Kipp, Blackfoot Indian 
linesman with the Detreit Lions, 
is the only-authentic Redskin in 
the National Pre Feotball 
League—all the Washington Red- 
skins notwithstanding. 

@ @ 


At this writing, Stan Musial, 
Cards’ rightfielder, is leading all 
in the experts’ selections as the 
most valuable player in the Nation- 
al League. Chicago’s Bill Nicholson. 
Eob Elliott of the Pirates and Mort 
Cooper, ace St. Louis twirler, are 
also in the running. Spud Chandler 
leeks to have a cinch in the Amer- 
ican League. 

¢ 
The racing people have taken a 
tip from the popularity of the 
baseball movies shown overseas 
and are releasing films of all the 
leading races for eventual over- 
seas showing. 2 


In a move to bring the, oldsters 
back to the majors next season. 
the Cincinnati Reds have bought 
Little Rock’s manager-third base- 
man, Buck Fausett, for next year’s 
race, ‘ 


Pad 

Sammy Baugh, Don Hutson, 
Sid Luckman, George Masso, 
Danny Fortmann and Tuffy Lee- 
mans are the only members of 
the National Pro League who 
held seasonal coverage contracts. 
All other members are paid on a 
game -to-game basis. Owners 
claim that it keeps the boys 
hustling. 


= od 
The Mitchell Field, L. I., basket- 
ball team sent out over 20 letters 
to college and university teams try- 
ing to book games, but hasn’t land- 
ed one date. Could last year's 
Mitchell Field five’s heavy winning 
awe have anything to do with 

it? . 


@ cad 
Sea Base, a full brother of Sea- 
biscuit, is coming to the racing 
wars seon under Sunny Jim 
Fitzsimmons. Hf he’s only half as 
secd as his older brether, he'll 
be terrific. 


2 = 

The Sheppard Field baseball 
team just completed a season that 
Was only fair, and yet the team was 
one of the most interesting clubs 
in the nation to watch. Every man, 
Including the manager and bat- 
boy, was left handed. Some of 


he suffered a minor concussion of 
the brain. 


= * 
The Bethichem Fairfield Ship- 


Wounded servicemen in metro- 
pelitan New York hospitals will 
have a "ringside seat” at all Madi- 
son Square Garden sporting events 
beginning Oct. 25. The National 
Broadcasting Company is installing 
television equipment in the Garden 
and the first event to be televised 
will be the world championship 
rodeo. 

e cd 

The Detroit Lions are getting 
a big bang out of Frankie Sink- 
wich this season. Since Frankie 
joined them, the ex-Marine has 
been sending the boys into 
stitches by jumping to attention 
everytime the boss comes in. 

Sinkwich then tops it off by hop- 
ping out of bed in the mornings 
and immediately starts to make 

his own ave style. 
2 


The 19th annual East-West foot- 
ball game is definitely on again for 
this year, but the trick will be to 
find 44 or so players who don’t 
have to be back on a Navy or 
Marine campus in 48 hours. 


2 2 

Bob Waterficld, fermer UCLA 
feotball star, was recently com- 
missioned at the Fort Benning 
0. C. 8S. His wife, Jane Russell, 
was there for the ceremony— 
THE Jane Russell of pin-up 
prominence. 


@ ¢ 
Willie Pep, the featherweight 
champ, is water boy for the Samp- 
son, N. Y., Naval Training Station 
football] eleven and roots as loudly 
as any of his own rabid ring-side 
supporters ever did * the Garden. 


» 

Sgt. Hugh Mulcahy, former 
Phillie mound ace, in the Army 
since the spring 41, has won 
15 of 16 starts for his 2nd Army 
team frem Memphis, Tenn., this 
year. His latest was 
over Lt. Johnny Beazley and the 
Ft. Ogiethorpe nine fer the 
Seuthern c Ken 
Silvestri, ex- Yankee backstop, hit 
a homer for the only run. Mul- 
cahy allowed just three hits fer a 
1-0 win. 


* oa 
Inventions recently granted pat- 
ents by the US. Patent Office in- 
clude a football helmet with radio 
receiver—presumably to facilita 





those second-to-short-to-first twin 
killings were killers to see. 





communications from the coach. 
—Cpl. BILL GILHAM 





COMPOSITE 


BOX SCORE 





ST., LOUIS 
AB R H Pct 
Klein, 2b ‘ =~ 2: ta 
Walker, cf 17 6 8 3S 
Garms, lf 5 08 OO .00e 
Musial, rf 18 2 5 278 
W Cooper, ¢ 17 © 5S. 2% 
Dea, ¢€ , 63 a 
Kurowski, 3b 19 32 4 2M 
Sanders, 1b 17 3 5 294 
litwhiler, lf a6 8 4 a 
opp, ef 4 0 8 000 
Marion, ss 13 2 5 38 
M. Cooper, p 5 © 0 000 
Dier, 4 0 1. 250 
Brazle, p 3 0 0 000 
Brecheen, p 0 © 29 .000 
mt. p 0 0 0 000 
Kkson, p 0 0 0 .000 
Demaree 1 0 0 .000 
hite 0 0 0 000 
Narron 1 6 0 .000 
164 9 37 226 








NEW YORK 

AB R H Pet. 

Stainback, rf,cf18 0 3. .167 
Metheny, rf © 3 
Crosetti, ss : 2:35 ae 
Johnson, 3b 20 3 6 = .300 
Keller, if 18 63 «#4 «222 
Gordon, 2b 18 6206~«4SCsC2DD 
Dickey, c 18 1 #5 278 
Etten, ib 19 0 2 .105 
Lindell, cf, rf S & §- Se 
Chandler, p 6 08 1. .167 
Bonham, p 2 0.0 = .000 
Borowy, p 3 ft ft me 
Russo, p 2 -2 “2. ae 
Murphy, p T 6 O- .000 
Weatherly 1 0 0 .000 
Stirnweiss 1 1 O 000 
162 17 35 16 

RHE 

St. Louis 011 510 100— 9 37 10 
New York 000 405 062—17 35 5 




















In case you guys missed it, the 
New York Yankees walloped the 
St. Louis Cardinals, four games to 
one, and captured the Worki Series 
for the tenth time in 14 years. 
Spud Chandler won the first and 
fifth games for the Yanks, Hank 
Borowy and sore-arm Marius Russo 
hung up the other two wins. Mort 
Cooper hurled the Redbirds to their 
lone victory when he staggered 
through to a 4-3 decision in the 
second game. 

From a playing standpoint, the 
alleged baseball classic was only 
fair, with the players committing 
numerous errors of commission 
and omission. The Yankees erred 
five times in a like number of 
games. The Cards committed ten 
bobbles in addition to some weird 
base-running by Walker Cooper, 
who also managed to fracture the 
index finger on his right hand 
going after one of Brother Mort's 
wild heaves in the finak. 

But from the turnstile angle, the 
series was a bonanza. The cash 
register rang up 488,005 shekels for 
the players alone, not counting the 
100 grand from the broadcasting 
rights, which, as last year, went to 
the USO 

RECORDS BROKEN 

Nineteen assorted individual and 
team records were broken and tied 
during the series. The Yanks set 
eight of 12 new marks from Bill 
Dickey’s playing with eight cham- 
pionship clubs to Spud Chandier’s 
allowing the most hits (10) and 
still pitching shutout ball. 

Dickey emerged as the series 
hero, but several of the Yanks, 


Weekly Fight Shows 
Popular In Tunisia 


Weekly boxing shows sponsored 
by an American hospital in Tuni- 
sia and by the Special Service 
Section, II ASAC and the Ameri- 
can Red Cross in Tunis, are prov- 
ing to be very popular entertain- 
ment for Allied soldiers and sail- 
ors. 

Cpl. Don Wallenfang and Pvt. 
Ed O'Neal, welterweights, are the 
best looking ring ts in the 
Tunis area, with O’Neal beasting a 
streak of ten consecutive victories. 
The Tunis bouts have been draw- 
ing close to 4,000 spectators weekly. 
The hospital bouts, promoted by 
M-Sgt. William Vickers, have also 
been attracting several thousand 
soldiers each week. GI boxers who 
would like to help keep the boxing 
series going should get in touch 











with M-Sgt. Vickers, APO 1763 


Zivic Reinstated 
CHICAGO—Fritzie Zivic. veter- 


been reinstated by the Illinois 
Athletic -Commission. Zivic was 
suspended last June for failure to 
go througs with a fight in Chi- 





cago. 


Yankees Take Series 
And Plenty Of Dough 


an Pittsburgh welterweight, has|minois, 


namely Joe Gordon and «Frankie 
Crosetti, certainly deserve honor- 
able mention. Gordon played super- 
ably throughout the series and 
more than made up for his miser- 
able showing last year. Flash set 
an all-time record by handling 43 
chances in the five games without 
an error, 20 putouts and 23 assists. 

Crosetti’s sparkling fielding was 
a thorn in the side of the Card- 
inals all the way. And don’t for- 
get Rookie Bill Johnson, Yankee 
third sacker, who for a_ time 
threatened to make the classic a 
personal show. Johnson hit .417 for 
the first three games and fielded 
like a demon. Bill cooled off con- 
siderably the final two games but 
finished with an even .300 average 
and was charged with only one 
error. 

DICKEY HERO 

Yes, Bili Dickey was the hero of 
the ’43 series and when he belted 
his sixth-inning, series-clinching 
homer he knocked more than 
100,000 dollars right out of Sam 
Breadon’s bank—money that had 
been accepted for tickets to the 
sixth game. Dickey also put a big 
dent in the war relief, but it’s a 
dent nobody will criticize him for 
making. 

It was fitting that the big vet- 
eran should cluse his 17th season 
with the champs the way he did. 
He’s the last of the Murderer’s 
Row of the old Yanks and his 
booming bat spoke for all of them 
when he lifted Cooper's pitch out 
of the park. 

So it’s all over for another year 
And as Judge Landis said when 
he his head into the mourn- 
ful St. Louis dressing room after 
the last game: "It’s another season 
now.” —W. G. 


Wisconsin Attempts To Upset 
Unbeaten Notre Dame Today 


Purdue To Clash 
With Buckeyes 
In Cleveland 


Casualties on the nation’s foot- 
ball front were heavy last week as 
@ number of unbeaten elevens fell 
by the wayside. Michigan, Dart- 
mouth, Duke and Oklahoma all 
tasted defeat for the first time, 
and Notre Dame, by its 35-12 con- 
quest of Michigan, established it- 
self top team in the country. 

One of the largest crowds in Ann 
Arbor’s history, 86,000, saw Frank 
Leahy's Irish humble a Michisan 
team which many were touting for 
the mythical national champien- 
ship. Angelo Bertelli’s passing and 
Creighton Miller's brilliant running 
combined to give Notre Dame its 
victory. 

This week the Irish meet.a sub- 
par Wisconsin team at Madison. 
The Badgers were beaten last week 
by Dllinois, 25-7 and should preve 
soft. for the boys from South Bend. 


The Ohio State-Purdue tussle at 
Cleveland should be the outstand- 
ing game of the day, even though 
the Buckeyes have been defeated 
on successive weeks by Iowa Pre- 
flight and Great Lakes, by narrow 
margins. Purdue, undefeated, has 
been very impressive in all games 
thus far. Last week the Boiler- 
makers beat a strong Camp Grant 
team, 19-0. 

ARMY POWERFUL 

In the East both Army and 
Navy should run over their respec- 
tive opponents, Columbia and Penn 
State. The service teams rank with 
the best in the country this year 
and are both undefeated. The 
Cadets last week swamped Temple, 
51-0. Navy barely nosed out a 
powerful Duke team, 14-13. It was 
the Blue Devils’ first defeat of the 
season. 

Out on the Pacific Coast, Alonzo 
Stage’s College of the Pacific, one 
of the nation’s surprise teams, will 
meet a Navy-loaded Del Monte 
Preflight team in the West’s top 
game of the day. The College of 
the Pacific has caused the big boys 
plenty of trouble this year and 
enters this week’s game undefeat- 
ed, with victories over UCLA and 
St. Mary’s Preflight. 

.713 AVERAGE 


At the end of twe weeks’ selec- 
tions, this department’s record 
stands at 34 right and 10 wrong, an 
average of .773. With fingers cross- 
ed, the following selections are 
made for today’s games: (Probable 
winners are in bold face.) Army- 
Columbia; Navy-Penn State; Cor- 
nell-Holy Cross; Pennsyivania- 
Lakehurst Naval; Rochester-Col- 
gate; Towa Preflight - Missouri; 
Notre Dame-Wisconsin; Indiana- 
Towa; Purdue-Ohio State; Great 
Lakes - Northwcstern; Minnesota- 
Camp Grant; Mlinois-Pittsburgh; 
Duke-North Carolina; Richmond- 
VMI; La. State-Memphis Naval; 
Georgia Tech-Ft. Benning; Camp 
Davis-N. Carolina Preflight, Texas 
A and M-Texas Christian; Texas- 
Arkansas; Southwestern - North 
Texas Aggies; Oklahoma-Tulsa; 
California-UCLA; March Field- 
San Diego Navy; Southern Cali- 
ferpia-San Francisco; College ef 
Pacific-Del Monte Preflight. 











FOOTBALL RESULTS 





EAST 


Vale, 20; Columbia, 7 

Army, 51; Temple, 6 

Brown, 35; Tufts, » 

Franklin and Marshall, 12; Bucknell, 6 
Worcester Tech, 13; Harvard, 6 
Swarthmore, 14; Muhlenberg, 13 
Pennsylvania, 7; Dartmouth, 6 

Penn State, @; Colgate, 6 

Pittsburgh, 20; West Virginia, @ 
Cornell, 30; Princeton, 0 

Rochester, 26; RPI, 0 

Navy, 14; Duke, 13 

Willow Greve Navy, &: Ursinus, 6 
Holy Cross, 32: US. Coast Guard, 0 
Sampson, N. Y¥. Navy, 17; Villaneva, 7 


MIDWEST 


Oberlin, °6; Bethany, 6 

Case, 276; Carnegie Tech, 13 

Great Lakes, 13; Ohio State, 6 

lowa Preflight, 25; Iowa, 0 

Towa State 13; Kansas, 6 

Notre Dame, 35; Michigan, 12 
Missouri, 47; Kansas State, 14 
Indiana, 64; Nebraska, 13 

Pardue, 19; Camp Grant, 0 

25; Wisconsin, 7 

Wabash, %; Ilinois Normal, 7 
Western Michigan, 60; Xavier, @ 
Depauw, 39; Indiana State, 6 

Central Michigan, 7; Alma, 6 
Pittsburg, Kan., Tchrs, 39; Washburn, 0 
Drake, 50; Western Illinois Teachers, © 





| Texas, 





(Saturday, Octeber 9th) 


SOUTH 
Maryland, 19; Richmond Air Base, 6 
Camp Davis, 27; Ne. Carolina State, @ 
Georgia Tech, 35; Georgia Preflight, 7 
Bainbridge Naval, 57; Ft. Monroe, 6 
North Carolina, 23; Jacksenville Naval, @ 
Richmond. 16; Virginia, 7 
VMI, 12; Clemson, 7 
Tulane, 33; Rice, 0 
Georgia, 7; Wake Forest, @ 
Camp Lejeune, 26; Nerth Carolina "B’’, © 
Merris Brown, 0; Tuskegee, % 
Sewth Carolina, 21; Presbyterian, 7 


SOUTHWEST 


13; Oklahema, 7 
Monticeio A and M, 19; Arkansas, 13 
Texas A and M, 28; Louisiana State, 13 
Tulsa, 34; Texar Tech., 7 
FAR WEST 
Colorado, 35; Utah, 0 
Washington, 47; Spokane Air Base, 12 
Cellege of Pacific, 12; California, 6 
Mareh Field, Cal., 47; UCLA, 7 
Seutherm Califernia, 13; St. Mary’s Pre- 
flight, 8 

Sen Diern Navy '%: Pomena Ordnance, 2 
Willamette, 2¢; Whitman, 0 

NATIONAL PRO LEAGUE 
Steagles, 28; New York, 14 
Washington Redskins, 27; Breoklyn, @ 
Green Bay, 35; Detroit Lions, 14 
Chieago Bears, 20; Chicage Cardinals, @ 
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it Happened At Home 








After the War... 


In official Washington and in meetings throughout the country, 
Americans this week were hearing increased reminders that the na- 
tion was,inevitably involved in future world planning. And some of the 
tlans were already taking form. In the capitol, the Senate Sub-com- 
niittee on Foreign Relaticns approved a declaration pledging U.S. post- 
war collaboration to maintain peace by es.ablishing "an international 
authority with power to prevent aggression.” The US. Treasury an- 
nounced a plan to create a United Nations bank for reconstruction 
work after the war and will submit it to other United Nations for their 
views. The State’ Department proposed a United Na ions Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration which will hold its first meeting in 
Atlantic City on Nov. 10, if other United Nations agree to the plan. 
Americ2n labor added its voice to the demand for American collabora- 
with other nations. At its 63rd annual convention in Boston, the 
American Federation of Labor heard president William Green de- 
clare that "America must join other nations of good will to preserve 
peace thrcughout the civilized world,” and in Buffalo the Congress 
of Inductrial Org?nizations listened to a keynote speech by President 
Philip Murray, who stated that American labor must join the labor 
movements of other United Nations "to bring about rehabilitation of 
all countries, particularly those dominated by German enemies.” . . 
Religious leaders representing Catholic, Protestant and Jewish faiths 
issued a declaration speaking out for the future rivhts of individuals, 
minorities, onpressed, weak and colonial peoples, who would be pro- 
tected by “international institutions to mainta’n peace with jus- 
tice.” . In Washineton, Sen. Ralvh O. Brewster, Me., on bis return 
from the world’s battlefronts, told the press: "We. iust en’t pick up 
our marbles and run, home when the war’s over. We tried that once. 
If we try it aeain, I'm convincrd we'll have an even more catastrophic 
war than this in another 25 years.” 


Doughboys ... 


Film stars are still the highest paid Americans, according to Scc- 
retary of the Treasury Henry Morgenthau, who this week released a 
list of persons making over 75,000 dollars annually. Amcne the loftiest 
of the stars are Jeannette MacDonald (300,000 dollars): Binz Crosby 
(300,000 collars): Gary Coover and Fred MacMurray (299,000 dollars 
each); and Bob Hope (294,000 dollars). Abbott and Costello split 
588.090 between them and Capt. Clark Gable, now in the Air Forces. 
is still on the list to the tune of 198,000 dollars. Also included is C. G. 
Swibelius, who gets 499,000 dollars for running the Dixwell Corpora- 
tion of Connecticut, which does not make motion pictures. 


Washington Notes .. . 


QCpenine its 1943-44 term, the U.S. Supreme Court faced the ques- 
tion of an Army draftee, a conscientious objector, who demanded to be 
prosecuted by civil, not military authorities; upheld its previous rul- 
ing that the citizenship of a Russian-born communist leader could 
not be revoked because he was affiliated with the Communist par v 
when he was naturalized; and celebrated the Tlst birthday of Chief 
Justice Harlen Stene, the cnly member of the court who has reached 
the re‘irement age. Justice Stone declared that he would continue 
his work as lone as his health vermitted .. . Renlying to Sen. Henry 
Cabot Lodee, who told a secret session of the Senate that the U.S. 
needed Siberien bases, now. President Roosevelt said that he did not 
feel that the U.S. is in a position to demand that Russia co to w2 
with Janan ... The State Department made public 274 official mes- 
sages, memoranda and speeches, half of which have n-ver b2fore been 
published. Amone them, according to an Associated Press revort, was 
a warning frem Secretary of State Cordell Hull to Sovict Russia cn 
March 20. 1941, stating that Germany intended to invade the Soviet 
Union; and a message from Joserh C. Grew. U.S. Ambassador te 
Japan, written 34 days before Pearl Harhor. which said: "Janan mov 
rescrt with Canererous end dramstic cudeerress ta measures which 
might make war inevitable.” . Renub'"ce" House Leader Joserh W. 
Martin, *r.. pre*'eted that the Hovse werld overwhe!~‘nelv anprove 
the pending bill to raise servicemen’s derendenry alloweneces . . 
U.S. shipnine feclities, accordire to *» revort mee to the Senate 
Militarv Affairs Commi'tee, are now 3.000.090 tons above expectat. 
and sufficicnt for a crushing offensive against Germany. 


Town and Country ... 


Everv mens of public conveyence ever used in Chicago rolled 
down State Street this week to celebrate the opening of the new 
subway. Included in the rade were early steam enginss, buckbcards, 
surreys and ances‘ors of the Model T. Chicasgo’s oldest ex-mayor, 
Carter Harricon.-rode in a one-horse shay formerly used by President 
William McKinley . .. The forest fire which swept throuch the 
woeds of nerthern Michican was brouvht under crrtrol this week by 
more than 1,9™) fire fighters mustered to do the iob ... A literary 
collection owned by Sgt. Klaus Mann, son of Thomas Mann, the 
author, was sold at en aucticn in Kansas City for 1.900.009 dollars 
in wer bonds ... Although wounded he a hunter in the course of a 
45-mile viceon rece from Hammord, La., to New Orleans, a vigeon 
Jater dubbed "Bu'let-Proof” won the race over 29 rivals, averacine 
$79.3 yards a minute ... Senator Elliscn D. ("Cotten Fda”) Smith, 
be —— old, announced in Columbia,-S. C.,, that he will seek re- 
election. 


From Broadway to Hollywood . 


Screen star Errol Flynn is being sued for 18,000 dollars this 
time. Her name is Shirley Hassau, age 21 ... Red Nichols, band 
leader and swingtinye cornetist, offered this week to drive rats who 
are plaguing Albany, Cal, into San Francisco Bay by means of the 
legendary Pied Piper technique . . . Joe DiMaggio, now in the Army 
Air Forces, is being sued for divorce by his actress wife, Dorothy 
Arnold, on charges of "extreme cruelty” ... Among the latest movie 
releases are "Stormy Weather,” with Lena Horne, Bill Robinson, Cab 
Calloway and his band, Katherine Dunham and her troupe, and Fats 
Waller: "DuBarry Was a Lady,” starring Red Skelton, Lucille Ball 
and Gene Ke!ly; and ‘Heaven Can Wait,” wiih Gene Tierney, Don 


AAAAAAAAAAL 
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ITALY FICHTS 
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tury, 


war. 


enhower, Allied Commander 
asseried that 
peace in Italy as long as a single 
German remains on our soil” and 


especially in Napies, since tne 
September surrender which had 
forced Italy to take up arms again. 


PRISONER QUESTION 

The Allied reception of the Ba- 
doglio government 2s a co-bellig- 
erent was cordial but qualified by 
the statement that the Italians 
must be permitted to choose "their 
own form of democratic govern- 
ment” after the war—an indication 
that Marshal Badoglio and King 
Vittorio Emmanuele III are no. 
necessarily regarded as leaders of 
a@ permanent L[ialian government. 


It was also said in Washington 
that the sta.us of Italian prisoners 
of war, numbering many tnousands, 
had still to be devermined. Some 
observers believed that Italian 
troops might be used as labor bat- 
talions rather than fighting men. 
This week there was no indication 
that organized Italian forces were 
fighting beside the 5th and 8th 
Armies. 

«“LEET UNCERTAIN 
The disposition of the Italian 
fleet, which is now almost whoily 
in Allied hands, also remained un- 
cervain. The captured fleet, tor the 
most part fast and -modern, in- 
cludes more than 100 warsnips and 
150,000 tons of merchant shipping. 
For neither 72-year-old Marshai 
Badoglio nor 73-year-old King Vit- 
torio Emmanuele was it a novelty 
to be on the Allied side of the 
fence. I.aly fought wiih France, 
Britain and the United States in 
the last war, although she had 
previously had an alliance with 
Germany and  Ausiria-Hungary. 
Througiiout history relations be- 
tween Germans and I.aiians have 
not been cordial. 


OLD HATRED 


As far back as the Middle Ages 
Italians called Germans “"lurchi” 
(gluttons) and in the last century 
Iialians united against the German 
and Austrian princelings who then 
ruled most of the peninsula. Since 
the surrender last month "Tedes- 
co” (German) has been a term of 
the highest opprobium among Ital- 
ians. The suiferings of the people 
under their former allies have 
been intense. 

Not yet, however, are Italians 
formally united against the Ger- 
mans. There is still, somewhere 
outside Rome, a puppet govern- 
ment headed by a strangely silen 
Mussolini. The fate of this gov- 
ernment seemed obviously to de- 
pend on the Germans’ ability to 
keep the Allies from marching up 
the peninsula. 


Army Officials View 
New Midget Aircraft 


WASHINGTON—A new and tiny 
helicopter was demonstrated be- 
fore military officials here this 
week. The tiny aircraft, with a 50- 
horsepower motor and 65-mile-an- 
hour cruising speed, was called the 
forerunner of a commercial model 
which will carry a payload of more 
than 2,000 pounds with a range of 


ligerent by the governments of the 
United Siates, Great Britain and 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics. Never before in this cen- 
historians claimed, has one 
nation fought on two sides in one 


Marshal Badoglio, who officially 
informed General Dwight D. Eis- 
in 
Chief, of the Italian declaration, 
"there will not be 


asserted that it was Germany's 
barbarious treatment of Italians, 


docks are being blasted out of 
exisience .. . The Japanese below 
us are in an obvious frenzy 
Several enemy destroyers are run- 
ning in circles . . . Some big trans- 
poris are moving in all directions. 
It is like a colored motion picture 
of destruction—the greatest aerial 
blow yet struck anywhere in the 
Pacific.” 


o 


FUTURE HIT 


In the harbor, of the 124 ships 
desiroyed, three were merchant- 
men, 43 smaller seagoing vessels, 
70 harbor craft and three destroy- 
ers, Allied reporis stated. Not only 
had the Japs suffered a severe loss 
in aircraft, but it was also be- 
lieved that the shipping losses at 
Rabaul would have a telling effect 
on future enemy operations. 

The strength of the Allied force 
taking part in the operation has 
not yet been announced, although 
communiques this week said that 
the mumber exceeded the 200 
planes which took part in a Sep- 
tember raid on Lae, New Guinea, 
which until now had been regard- 
ed as the heaviest single raid ‘in 
the south Pacific. 
At a press conference before the 
raid, Gen. MacArthur reviewed the 
strategy leading to the Rabaul at- 


POST WAR TALK 
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broadened outlook and their grasp 
oi world conditions and affairs,” he 
said. 

Sen. Wiley offered no suggestions 
how he would choose the buck pri- 
vates, corporals, sergeants and of- 
ficers to attend the conference. 
The _postwar resolution intro- 
duced by the Senate sub-committee 
aid not meet the approval of ex- 
tremists in either isolation or in- 
ternational blocs, but it was gen- 
erally agreed that "middle of 
roaders” controlled enough votes to 
win the measure’s adoption. It 
would provide for U.S. participa- 
tion in an international authority 
to block aggression and prevent 
future wars. 

Sen. Tom Connally, Democrat 
of Texas and chairman of the Sen-» 
ate Foreign Relations Committee, 
introduced the measure and ap- 
pealed to the Senate to accept it 
without change. He also urged 
members of the _ Ball-Burton- 
Hatch-Hill camp, who would have 
the Senate go on record now for 
an international police force, to 
shift their strength to the sub- 
committee resolution, 

"This resolution represents the 
best we can hope to secure now,” 
Sen. Connally said. "If they (the 
Ball group) offer their resolution 
as an amendment and it should be 
rejected, there might be an un- 
favorable reaction abroad.” 


Strikers In Alabama 
Hit Mine Rule Shift 


BIRMINGHAM, Ala. Nearly 
10,000 members of the United Mine 
Workers have walked out in pro- 
test against the transfer of mines 
from government operation to pri- 
vate management. The spreading 
strike threatens to curtail produc- 
tion in the steel plants in the 
Birmingham area, officials said. 

Since the walkout began last 
Wednesday, the tonnage of coal 
mined has dropped nearly 50 per- 
cent, the United Press reported. 
The strike closed captive mines of 
the steel companies as well as in- 
dependent mines, and the Repub- 
lic Steel Corporation* was reported 
to be taking two blast furnaces 














Ameche and Charles Coburn. 


approximately 400 miles. 


out of production. 


large vessel from the water, cover- 
ing it with spray and smoke. Tne 


Allies Smash Rabaul 
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tack. In August. Japanese air 
strength in the southwest Pacific 
had. been divided between Wewak, 
in New Guinea, and Rabaul, in 





-|New Britain. The Allied plan call- 


ed first for the series of devastat- 
ing raids on Wewak in mid-Au- 
gust and September, then for this 
week's all-out smash at Rabaul. 
LOOKING BACK 


The Rabaul attack was also 
traced back through the series of 
advances made since last February, 
when Allied ground troops cleared 
the Japanese from Guadalcanal in 
the central Solomons, then pushed 
forward through the island step- 
ping stones. This week the Allies 
were in control of the New Geor- 
gia islands in the Solomon area, 
of Kolombangara and Vella La- 
vella, which were recently evac- 
uated by the Japs, and opened a 
new aerial offensive on Bougain- 
ville, the last important Japanese 
base in the Solomons group. 


A SOLDIER'S WIFE 
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making sure his uniforms were 
cleaned and pressed and always on 
hand. 

Mrs. Eisenhower has an apart- 
ment in an apartment-hotel in 
suburban Washington and is living 
alone at the moment. 

"This is the first time that both 
the general and John have been 
gone at the same time,” she ex- 
plained. There’s a large, new oil 
painting of the Eisenhowers’ son, 
who is 21 and a first classman at 
West Point, hanging above the 
mantel. On a piano in the corner 
of the living room is a smaller pic- 
ture of the general, sent from 
North Africa. . 
53 YEARS OLD 


It was just this week that the 
general celebrated his 53rd birth- 
day—Oct. 14, to be exact—and Mrs. 
Eisenhower spent hours wondering 
what to send him that he actually 
needs. "He’s got everything,” she 
complained. 
One of their friends, she said, 
had«sent him a miniature: set of 
dominoes. She added wryly: "I 
don't think he'll have much time 
to play dominoes now, but it was 
a nice idea.” 
During the months she’s. been 
alone, Mrs. Eisenhower has found 
a neighborliness she never knew 
existed and is humbly grateful for 
the small kindnesses and interest 
of the people around her. It’s be- 
come a daily ritual for her to com- 
pare notes with the neighbors and 
local tradesmen on "what we 
hear from the boys overseas.” She 
believes that the war has broken 
down a great many false barriers 
between people and brought Ameri- 
cans much closer together in mu- 
tual companionship while they 
wait for their husbands and sons 
to return from the war. 
HOUSEKEEPER 
The general’s wife does most of 
her own housekeeping, as she has 
done for years, and is as quick on 
comebacks in dealing with the 
milkman and butcher as any of 
them. 
There was the time she called 
the grocer early one morning to 
place her order for the day’s de- 
livery. When her order hadn't 
come by,late afternoon, she called 
again. 
"This is Mrs. Eisenhower,” she 
explained, "and I’ve got to keep 
an appointment in a hurry. Won't 
you rush my order over please?” 
"Listen, lady,” the clerk said 
wearily. "Don’t you know there’s a 
war on?” 
Mister,” replied General Eisen- 





hower’s wife, "you're telling me?” 








TERRY AND THE PIRATES 


By MILT CANIFF 

















LS ME AN MY CHUM 












THE LIDDLE 
MAN THINKS 
WE'RE PHUDS! 
SHALL WE GIVE 

HIM A ORY RUN, 
MONTMORENCY 2, 


YOU TANK JOCKEYS 
1S ALWAYS YAPPIN'‘ 
ABOUT HOW RUGGED 
YOuR OUTFITS ARE! 
I sAy PHUD! 







TO SHOW YOU WHAT 
BUGGIES 16 LIKE... 















MONTMORENCY AIMS 


“ RIDIN’ OUR RUMBLE 









THEN Y'GET 
AN ORDER T’ 
ADVANCE... 
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DITCH.... 


6/ an‘ Y' DROP A FEW 
FEET CROSSIN' 






AN‘ HiT TH’ DRINK 
ALL UNBUTTONED... 
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PHUDS , BUD 2 
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D‘YUH STILL THINK 
TANK JOCKEYS IS 





GRACIOUS, THROCKBUTT, 
I DO BELIEVE OuR 

GUEST HAS COME DOWN 
WITH BOGIE FEVER! 















